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EFFECT OF WAR MEASURES ON MEAT EXPORTS 
Trade Is Now Confined Chiefly to Army Requirements 


The increasing rigid measures taken by the 
European nations now at war to hamper each 
other’s served to render 
even more difficult our export trade with 
Iurope. 


movements have 


Heretofore seizure and confiscation 
were the chief dangers; now vessels and cargo 
are liable to sudden destruction by submarine 
or hidden mine, regardless of their neutral 
character. 
The German blockade of the British Isles 
has been in effect for a week, with the result 
that, so far as is known, two Norwegian, one 
French and seven British steamers have been 
sunk or torpedoed by submarines, with the 
loss of several hundred lives. On the other 
side of the account it is reported that two 
German submarines are missing and that a 
third has been hit and possibly sunk by a 
French destroyed. 
which fell victims to 
the submarines, two American and one Nor- 


Besides the vessels 
wegian steamer have been sunk by mines in 
the North Sea. and one Swedish steamer and 
British 


feared 


one or two are overdue. 


lost their 


steamers 


and it is have been with 
crews. 
Interference with American shipping by 
British authorities continues, in spite of pro- 
tests. The Norwegian steamer Vitalia. from 
New York to 
hy the British authorities at Falmouth pend- 
ing an investigation. 


the Federal 
York and carried a cargo of meats from Chi- 


Rotterdam, has been detained 


She was chartered by 
Forwarding Company of New 


cago packers consigned, according to a repre- 
sentative of the 
agents of the packers in 


company. to American 


Rotterdam and to 
wholesale provision houses there. 

The object of searching the vessel is said 
to be to ascertain the exact consienees of 
the meat. although the cargo was loaded in 
the presence of the Consul-Generals of Hol- 
land Great Britain in New York and 
heth of them issued certificates to the cap- 
tain vouching for the contents. 

Great Britain has submitted to France and 
Nussia the proposals made by the United 
States designed to end the menace to neutral 
commerce arising from the retaliatory meas- 
vres of the European 
each other. Briefly, the American proposals, 
which have been submitted to both Eneland 


znd, Germany, seek the elimination by Ger- 


and 


belligerents toward 


many of the recently prescribed war zone 
around Great Britain and Ireland, with its 
dangers to neutral shipping through mines 
and submarine torpedoes, and the adoption 
by all the belligerents of a definite policy 
with regard to the shipment of foodstuffs 
destined for the civilian population of their 
enemies. 

It is not expected that a reply to the in- 
formal communication from the American 
government will be received for several days. 
Irom such preliminary observations as Amer- 
ican diplomatic officers abroad already have 
made, there is said to be some encouragement 
in the manner of their reception of the pro- 
posals at London, Germany is_ inclined 
toward an acceptance of the suggestions, it 
is understood, but upon the attitude of Great 
Britain depends the next move in the situa- 
tion. 

The strong opposition which the Scandi- 
navian Italy. Holland and other 
neutrals have assumed toward the retaliatory 
measures adopted by the belligerents is play- 
ing a considerable part in the situation. Al- 
though the American proposals have not been 
communicated to other neutrals, it may be 
stated that practically all the neutral gov- 
ernments of Europe are in accord with the 
Washington government. 


countries, 


While complaints have been few. some offi- 
think the effect of the 
submarine warfare on merchant ships and 
the restrictions imposed on the shipment of 
foodstuffs and conditional contraband has vet 
to develop. They believe that if the present 
continues, 


cials most serious 


situation American exports will 
drop to a considerable extent. 
ae 

WAR SWELIS SOME MEAT EXPORTS. 

The effect of the European war on our 
meat export trade is indicated in the latest 
government statistics on exports of meat and 
dairy products. The total value of such ex- 
ports for the month of January is given as 
four million dollars greater than for the same 
month last year. This increase is almost 
entirely in fresh and canned beef shipments, 
presumably for army use abroad, and much 
of it undoubtedly re-shipment of South 
American beef. 

On the other hand, though the war has 


been going on for nearly seven months, the 


government reports of meat exports for the 
period since July 1 last indicate export totals 
half a million dollars less even than for the 
low showing of the previous year. 
increase in 


Here, too, 
beef exports was heavy, but de- 
clease in exports of hog meats and fats was 
equally pronounced. 

In January our exports of fresh beef were 
15 million pounds more than a year ago, 
canned beef exports were 7 million pounds 
more, and even bacon exports showed an in- 
crease of 5 million pounds over January, 
1914. But exports of lard and lard com- 
pounds, oleo oil and other fats showed a de- 
crease. 

For the seven months just ended exports 
of fresh beef increased 40 million pounds over 
a year ago, canned beef exports were 34 mil- 
lion pounds more, cured beef exports were a 
million pounds more, and lard compound ex- 
ports were 3 million pounds more. But ex- 
ports of hams and shoulders were 22 million 
pounds less: bacon, 5 million pounds less; 
pickled pork, 10 million pounds less; lard, 
44 million pounds less; neutral lard, 8 mil- 
lion pounds less: oleo oil, 14 million pounds 
less. 

A synopsis of exports for January, com- 
pered to a year ago, is as follows: 

Jan., 1915. Jan., 1914. 


374,594 
$49,842 
676,271 


Beef, canned, 
Seef canned, 
feef fresh. 
Beef, fresh, value... $84,488 
Beef, pickled, ete.. 2.2 1.796.610 
Peef pickled, etc., value &: § $177,781 
ee ee ree 6.7895 
Oleo oil. RTT, 
Zncon, Ibs. ¢ 39 20,796, 
3acon, value 854 $2,762, 
Hams and shoulders. 916 4. £41,192 
Hams and shoulders, value.....$2,6 $2,381, 
Lard, Ibs. 
Lard, value 
Neutral lard, 
Neutral lard, value... 
Pork, pickled, ete.. 
Pork, pickled, ete.. $ 3 
lard compounds, 2 4.277, 385 
Lard compounds, ; 796 $402,27°% 
For the seven months since last July the 
comparison is as follows: - 
«mos... 
1914-15. 
canned, 811,715 
Beef, canned, 5,880,449 
Beef, fresh, $ 43,246,280 
Beef, fresh, valne............ $5,280,780 
Beef, pickled. etc., Ibs....... .637,214 
Beef, pickled, ete., value.... $1,514,277 
Oleo oil, 38,443,669 
Oleo oil, value .270,347 
Bacon, Ibs..... 466,219 
Bacon, value 059, 165 
Hams and shoulders, lIbs..... 520,789 
Hams and shoulders, value. ..$11,545.207 
Lard, Ibs. ... 556 
Lard, value 131 
Neutral lard, 9.482.504 


value 


7 mo 
1913-7 
2.147,2°9 
$2E8,055 
8.602,612 
$439,646 
13.571,280 
$1,330,738 
52,198,918 
$5,636,953 
126,689,116 
$16,833,299 
98,497,570 
$14.177.637 
802,484,805 
$34,478,184 
17.363,812 
2.247 $2,006,931 
£2 30,264,797 
$3.330,884 
32,293,126 
$3,061,260 


Beef, 


Pork, pickled, etc., ARES 5 ‘ 
Pork, « pickled, ete.; value.... $2.258.513 
Lard compounds, Ibs......... 35,270,211 
Lard, compounds... value.,.......$3,027.935 
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PURSUING FOOT AND MOUTH FIGHT. 

Warfare against the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is continued with unremitting energy 
on the part of federal and State officials and 


As fast as one dis- 
trict is cleared suspicious cases appear in an- 
other; on the whole the progress is said 
by federal authorities to be encouraging. 
The trouble was that the source of the epi- 
demic was not discovered in time, and the 
delay permitted it to spread in a way that 
has almost defied suppression. 

The federal Department of Agriculture this 
week extended the foot-and-mouth quaran- 
tine in nine additional States—Tllinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
One county in Illinois, one in New Jersey, 
two in New York, two in Pennsylvania and 
a portion of one in Iowa were added to the 
closed All of Michigan, with the ex- 
ception of three counties, was placed in a 
restricted area, 


authorities everywhere. 


area, 


A quarantine even more rigid than the one 
recently lifted will be established over the 
State of Kansas, due to the fresh outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease near El Dorado, if 
the demands of Gov. Capper are met. State 
officials said that a State-wide quarantine 
probably ordered at once. Gov. 
Capper is said to favor the most rigid quar- 
antine regulations necessary to stamp out the 
malady. The State senate is considering a 
quarter of a million dollar proposal to be 
spent in stamping out the disease. The large 
herd infected near El Dorado was shipped 
in from Colorado a few months ago, and is 
cewned by outside capital. On that account 
the State may not pay half of its appraisal 
when slaughtered. 

Though the government is refusing to pay 
packers for livestock seized and condemned, 
farmers are complaining that the awards they 
get are not high enough. Illinois farmers are 
flooding Senator Sherman, as well as the 
Secretary of Agriculture, with protests 
against the awards of the appraisers of herds 
killed because of the foot-and-mouth epi- 
demic. According to these protests, cattle 
have been appraised on their beef value only. 
Thus the farmers owning fine dairy stock 
claim to have suffered more than those who 
were merely feeding cattle for the market. 

Prosecution of twenty-five Illinois farmers, 
including three young women, for violating 
quarantine restriction, is likely to follow an 
investigation into the alleged violations by 
the federal grand jury. District Attorney 
Charles F. Clyne at Chicago received orders 
from Attorney General Gregory to proceed 
with a grand jury investigation of the of- 
fense. 


would be 


The farmers to be prosecuted are scattered 
through Du Page, McHenry, Lake, De Kalb, 
Whiteside, Ogle and counties, III. 
Complaints against all of them have been 
formulated and signed by the several quar- 
antine officers who were repulsed by the 
angry farmers. Some of the officers were 
chased off the farms by farmers with shot- 
gun, pitchforks and other weapons. 

The offenses were committeed during Jan- 
uary and the early part of February. Dr. 
5. E. Bennett, in charge of the quarantine 
in Illinois, brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of District Attorney Clyne. Mr. Clyne 
put the case up to the department at Wash- 
ington. The statute on which prosecution is 


Boone 
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based carries a penalty in case of conviction 
of a maximum fine of $1,000 or three years 
in the penitentiary, or both. 

Eastern kosher markets were seriously 
threatened by the New York State quaran- 
tine against Western livestock, but arrange- 
ments were made this week by which ship- 
ments could be made from Chicago directly 
to the doors of abattoirs at New York and 
elsewhere, so that the trade was not entirely 
paralyzed. The situation has been and con- 
tinues to be a critical one for the small 
packer and slaughterer, however. 
BALTIMORE PROTESTS QUARANTINE. 

Representatives of the packing and live- 
stock interests of Baltimore, Md., went to 
Washington last week for an extended con- 
ference with officials of the Department of 
Agriculture in the hope of developing some 
relief for these industries in the administra- 
tion of the foot-and-mouth disease regula- 
tions. In the Baltimore party were Charles 
Kk. Kunkel, president; J. H. Baugher, M. C. 
Greer and H. C. Bertran, of the Baltimore 
Live Stock Exchange; C. Hohman, J. F. 
Shafer and A. C. Kriel, of the Baltimore 
Meat Packers’ Association; General Manager 
J. Hann, Jr., of the Union Stock Yards; 
Vice-President Howard R. Smith, of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association, and 
Lloyd Corkran, representing individual 
slaughtering interests. 

They explained to the government authori- 
ties that under the present stringent quaran- 
tine and regulations severe 
losses were being sustained by the Baltimore 
livestock and packing interests, and that if 
possible some measures should be taken to 
relieve the situation. 

Specifically the Baltimoreans asked that 
livestock condemned and confiscated by the 
government be paid for out of funds appro- 
priated by Congress for the purpose, and that, 
if it could be done, the stock condemned in 
the pens of the abattoirs be paid for in the 
same proportion as that condemned in stock 
yards. 

Dr. Mohler explained the terms of the law 
under which the Department of Agriculture 
was crusading against the foot-and-mouth 
disease. He said that it was the settled prac- 
tice of the government to pay to the owner 
50 per cent. of the appraised value of such 
stock as was condemned while in transit or 
in stock yards. He declared that it was 1m- 
possible under the statute for such reimburse- 
ment if the stock had been actually delivered 
to the slaughterhouses. Once it reaches the 
abattoir, he said, it comes within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Pure Food Law, and 
is out of the hands of the Animal Industry 
Bureau officials. 

Senator Smith pointed out to Dr. Mohler 
that while the government indemnified stock 
owners to the extent of 50 per cent. for the 
condemned animals on the theory that the 
States paid the other half, Maryland paid 
nothing for such stock if it originated outside 
the State. Dr. Mohler then reassured the 
Senator and the delegation that notwith- 
standing the refusal of the Maryland authori- 
ties to pay their share of loss on interstate 
cattle, the government would still do its 
part. 

During the conferences the Baltimoreans 
said that the livestock industry is the third 
largest interest in that city; that it amounts 


condemnation 
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to between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 a year, 
and ‘that-Baltimore is the largest packing 
and distribution center east of Chicago. In 
the last three years the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania Railroads delivered in 
Baltimore more than 42,000 carloads of live- 
stock. Of this amount there were 416,000 
head of cattle, 1,177,000 head of sheep and 
lambs, 2,643,000 head of hogs, 38,000 head of 
calves, 6,500 head of horses and 3,000 head 
of mules. 


—— 


LIVESTOCK SANITARIANS RESOLVE. 


Resolutions relating to the foot and mouth 
disease, adopted by the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association at their eighteenth 
annual convention at Chicago last week, were 
as follows: 

It is the sense of this Association that the 
Federal regulations for the control and eradi- 
cation of foot-and-mouth disease shall be rec- 
ognized by each and every State as the uni- 
form method of controlling and eradicating 
foot-and-mouth disease in the United States. 

We further specifically recommend all sus- 
ceptible live-stock infected with or exposed to 
foot-and-mouth disease should be forthwith 
slaughtered and buried in accordance with 
regulations of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

We recommend that no State shall take 
such action as will in any way interfere with 
the movement of livestock in transit across 
such State if shipments are moving in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

This Association emphatically condemns all 
attempts at State legislation or personal ac- 
tion to interfere with the Federal regulations 
now in force for the control and eradication’ of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Resolutions relating to control of live-stock 
diseases were adopted as follows: 


Whereas, there is considerable diversity in 
vogue in the various States covering regula- 
tions for the control of contagious and infec- 
tious diseases of livestock, and 

Whereas it is believed more uniform meas- 
ures should be adopted; 

Be it resolved, that the President of this 
Association be instructed to appoint a Com- 
mittee of three for the purpose of drafting 
and submitting at each annual session some 
recommendations whereby joint and uniform 
control of one of the contagious and infec- 
tious livestock diseases may be submitted and 
recommended to all livestock sanitarians of 
the United States. 





MONEY FOR FOOT-AND-MOUTH FIGHT. 


The Senate on Thursday passed the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, carrying approxi- 
mately $23,000,000. One of the principal new 
provisions in the bill is the $2,500,000 appro- 
priation for combating the foot-and-mouth 
disease among cattle. This money is being 
paid to farmers under the present practice of 
the department, but the latter refuses to pay 
packers for animals condemned under exactly 
similar conditions. 


- 
—-— fo 


PROHIBITS SWITCHING FEES. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington has approved a tariff filed by 
the Kansas City Stock Yards Company to 
impose a trackage charge of 75 cents a car 
at unloading docks in its yards, and a switch- 
ing charge of $2 per car on eight of the four- 
teen railroads serving Kansas City. The 
commission held that the stock yards com- 
pany was not a common carrier. The opinion 
declared, however, that the complaining rail- 
roads might compensate defendants, but that 
they might not exact such compensation 
through a published tariff. 
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MEAT HYGIENE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Preparation of Meat Foods Under Scientific Control 
By W. H. Lipman, M. D., Chicago.* 


In these days, when sanitation and hygiene 
are uppermost in the mind of the public, and 
new measures of relief—legislative, economic 
and scientific—are springing up daily, a brief 
survey of the measures employed in the care 
and protection of meat, the most important 
of all of our foods, seems timely. 

That man has been a meat-eater, if not al- 
ways, at least for countless ages, is vouch- 
safed by anthropologists. The construction 
of our teeth and digestive organs, we are 
told, convicts us of flesh-eating as easily as 
the jam on his fingers and lips convicts 
Johnnie of a visit to the pantry without the 
consent of “mamma.” 

Our canine teeth speak with eloquence of 
steaks and roasts consumed without the aid 
of knives and forks, and our gastric juice is 
so meat-hungry it would gladly feast canni- 
balistically on our stomachs were it not for 
the alkalinity of the blood neutralizing the 
hydrochloric acid and the “vital” protection 
afforded by the cells of the lining of the 
stomach. As if that were not -sufficient, 
paleontologists claim to have conclusive evi- 
dence that our ancestors banqueted in their 
caves on the flesh of animals and fish. 

It is pretty well established that if a man 
is to meet the more and more arduous tasks 
imposed on his brain and brawn by civiliza- 
tion—in fact, if civilization itself is to march 
on—man must remain an omnivorous feeder, 
at least in temperate zones. Present-day 
mankind needs concentrated, enticing fare, 
with not too much indigestible ballast, that 
will give energy, daring, endurance and re- 
sistance, as well as rebuild the tissue waste. 





Human Diet Must Include Meat. 


Such a diet can be obtained only by 
judiciously mixing vegetable and animal 
foods. A purely vegetable diet falls just as 
short of our needs as one made up wholly 
of animal foods. The first may make us 
plump and rosy, but it leaves us without re- 
sistance to disease and soon disarranges our 
digestion, and the second would finally make 
us sluggish and lazy. 

It is true that some savage tribes live al- 
most entirely on plants, leaves and fruits, 
and the Esquimo subsists on animals and 
fish, but these cousins of ours have not con- 
tributed: very heavily to the arts and liter- 
ature, nor are their names very closely linked 
with many of the great discoveries in science. 

Some carnivorous enthusiasts claim to be 
able to show a direct parallelism between the 
achievements of a people and its per capita 
consumption of meat, and the vaunted great- 
ness of our own country has been ascribed to 
our high meat consumption, which is greater 
than that of any land save Australia. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
gives our per capita consumption per annum, 
based on the 1910 census, as follows: 


*This paper was prepared at the urgent request of 
“The Modern Hospital,’’ because it believes that 
proper, scientific inspection and the proper treatment 


of meat is one of the most important factors in the 


health of the people. Dr. Lipman, chief medical officer 
of Swift & Company for the past nine years, is better 
qualified to write on this subject from first-hand 
knowledge, and because of his capacity to value its 
importance from the standpoint of the public health, 
than almost any other. man in the country.—The 
Modern Hospital. 


Pounds. 

MI ook c ine ee rier cea ete econ 80.34 
ME Suv te tei tec ah E re rain 7.54 
Pork (excluding: lard)... <.<....0.6. 4% 600.0% 67.61 
Mutton and lamb. .... 000% deisiee cen 6.58 
I IN otis 3 ac sara oae ci stien kes w tace 13 
NE EE oot te ees ones 162.20 
Boss SSIS eee I 10.06 
oe SoS atin be oh te dealae eras etree 172.26 


‘Bauer believes that the benefit usually 
ascribed to a change from a mixed diet to one 
purely vegetarian is mainly due to giving up 
of bad habits formerly indulged in. 


First Attempts at Meat Hygiene. 

Our forefathers in the very early times 
seem to have been rather careless in the selec- 
tion of their meat, for history credits the 
first attempt at what might be termed meat 
hygiene to the Egyptians. The hog was not 
eaten by those people, because “it produced 
bad humors,” and the bovine animal was con- 
sidered closely related to certain deities, and 
therefore too sacred to be used as food. 

When Moses led his people from the land 
of Pharaoh he borrowed the Egyptian food 
laws, which he later elaborated to the extent 
of prohibiting the use of emaciated, injured 
and “died” animals. The Mosaie law was 
also selective in that it designated certain 
animals as fit for food (ruminants, domestic 
fowls, birds, except birds of prey, and fish 
having fins and scales), while solipeds, hogs, 
ete., were considered unclean. The Talmud- 
ists enlarged on these laws and prescribed 
specific methods of slaughter. The Greeks 
forbade the use of lambs that had not been 
shorn once, and the Romans looked on goat 
meat as unhealthful. 

The meat markets of early Athens were 
under police supervision, and well-equipped 
abattoirs with meat inspection existed in 
early Rome. The early Popes issued food 
edicts, such as the prohibition of the use of 
horse meat and the consumption of raw bacon 
and pork. There are no authentic records of 
meat inspection among the ancient Gauls and 
Germans and in northern Europe. From time 
to time the Church and civil authorities is- 
sued meat restrictions, which referred mainly 
to emaciated, immature and “died” animals 
and “pearl disease.” 

What may be termed the first scientific 
food restrictions appeared at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and were based on the 
medical opinion of those days, but. as can 
readily be understood, the diversity and un- 
certainty of the prevailing medical thought 
hampered rather than enhanced the develop- 
ment of meat inspection. When the causes 
and means of spreading of many of the in- 
fectious diseases became known as a result 
of the discovery and development of bac- 
teriology, the need of scientific supervision of 
the meat supply became apparent. and to- 
day practically every civilized country has a 
more or less thorough control over it. 

When Meat Is a Dangerous Food. 

Meat may become dangerous as a food in 
three ways: 

1. Animals may be affected with a disease 
communicable to man, or may be so changed 
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as.a result of a non-communicable disease as 
to become objectionable. , _ 

2. It may contain noxious substances as a 
result of putrefactive changes. 

3. It may be the medium for carrying of 
bacteria without becoming changed itself. 

The first condition can be remedied only by 
thorough ante- and post-mortem examination 
by trained pathologists and veterinarians, and 
the other two can be obviated by efficient 
means of preservation. 

By far the most important condition found 
post-mortem is tuberculosis. Everyone who 
has studied the question of tuberculosis is 
familiar with the controversy that has been 
waged since Robert Koch announced in 1901 
that the possibility of man becoming infected 
with animal tuberculosis is so remote as to 
make precautions unnecessary. He placed the 
danger from the animal form as equal to the 
danger from hereditary transmission of hu- 
man tuberculosis, which is tantamount to 
saying that it is nil. 

We all know the storm of opposition that 
Koch’s dictum called forth, and which finally 
culminated in the practically unanimous 
opinion of today that man can be infected 
with the bovine bacillus, although much less 
readily than with the organism of the human 
type. 

Even the most ardent supporters of the 
identity of both forms of the disease agree 
that the greatest, if not the only, source of 
infection of human beings with the animal 
form is milk. This is proven by the fact 
that the greatest number of cases in which 
the bovine bacillus was found occurred in 
children. While milk was repeatedly found 
to be the medium of infection in children by 
clinicians in this country and Europe, one 
will search the literature in vain for a case in 
children or adults that can be attributed to 
meat. But because experiments on human 
beings to determine that point are obviously 
impossible, and because tuberculosis is the 
most common disease of cattle and hogs, the 
importance of recognizing that disease be- 
comes apparent. 


The Scope of Meat Inspection. 


The first Federal meat inspection law in the 
United States was passed in 1890 by Con- 
gress, and provided for inspection at time of 
packing of bacon and pork intended for ex- 
port. This law was amended repeatedly. In 
1906 Congress passed a law which gave power 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to make ante- 
and post-mortem inspection of all cattle, 
swine, sheep and goats that enter interstate 
or foreign commerce, and reinspections when- 
ever required. 

In addition to the inspection, the law 
provided for the destruction of all carcasses 
and parts that were found unfit for food. It 
also prescribed certain sanitary requirements 
for establishments where meat and its prod- 
ucts are prepared, as well as the supervision 
of all processes of meat manufacture. Ac- 
cordingly regulations were formulated which 
were to determine when a carcass may or may 
not be passed for food, and these regulations, 
with slight modifications, are still in force. 
They are based on modern authoritative sci- 
entific opinion on animal pathology and the 
etiology of disease, and are not only equal 
te those of European countries from the stand- 
point of stringency and thoroughness of execu- 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 


inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’"” The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
swer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticise what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions.) 





SOFT SOAP FROM COTTON OIL FOOTS. 


We have received the following inquiry 
from a Canadian subscriber: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give us a formula for making soft 
soap out of our cotton oil foots. 

There are two kinds of cotton oil “foots,” 
the residue resulting from the refining of 
crude cottonseed oil, and the same residue 


‘boiled down.” The latter process takes con- 


siderable time to eliminate all moisture, 


clarify and produce what is commercially 
known as “boiled down cottonseed foots.” 
This is a hard, yellowish-brown soap, and 


useful for 
trifle 


which 


without further manipulation is 
It is a 


odor. 


plant-cleansing purposes. ob- 


jectionable as regards perhaps, 


can be to.some extent overcome by using es- 


sence of mirbane as a deodorizer. This stock 


in a soapmaker’s hands can be used in the 
manufacture of high-grade soaps advantage- 


and as a rule is sold to the 


facturer. 


ously, soap manu- 


manufacture 
the 


To successfully soap requires 


a thorough knowledge of proposition 


chemically, and a practical experience in the 
use of that knowledge. To begin with, we 


suggest experimenting with small quantities 


in the manufacture of compounds with the 
processes governing which vou are rot fa- 
miliar. 

We are informed that potash lye is used in 
the manufacture of soft soaps, and soda lve 
in the manufacture of hard soaps. Boiled 
down cotton oil foots we would imagine 
rather hard to handle in a soft soap prepo- 
sition, without adding some other material 
easier of saponification, such as grease or 


And in this connection we submit 
following what it is but do 


molasses. 
the 
not guarantee its reliability. 

One 


for worth, 


authority says: a good soft soap can 
be made by compounding 100 parts molasses, 
100 cotton 


ash and 50 parts of water, 


parts oil foots, 20 parts of pot- 
the yield of soap 


The 


must be amal- 


therefrom being about 250 parts. mo- 


lasses, lye water and “foots” 


gamated under heat, and constantly agitated 


until a satisfactory consistency of the mass 


is attained. As a precautionary measure, to 


prevent the soap taking possession of the 
whole house while boiling, have a pile of salt 
and a shovel handy. 
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TROUBLE WITH “SOFT” HOGS. 


Southwest 





A packer in the asks the fol- 


lowing question: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Is there any treatment that would help to 
eliminate the oil from oily or Southwestern 
mast-fed pigs, either in the green or sweet 
pickled meats ? 

Meats from mast-fed 

are extremely hard to handle satisfactorily. 


“soft” hogs—grass or 
Such feeding should be discouraged by simply 
docking the price of such hogs to what they 
are really worth to the packer 
dear at any price. 


and they are 


We do not know of any method of elimi- 


nating or overcoming the oil or soft condi- 


tion of such meats, either in the green state 
freezing even is not effective. 
Such meats, particularly the bellies (“cooler 


they 


or in curing; 


bellies,” can be more satis- 
factorily handled in dry salt than in pickle, 
and sold as dry No matter how 
it will be “soft” stuff. 
in warm water is to 


are termed), 


salt bacon. 
manipulated, however, 


Washing such meats 


be avoided, and in smoking use a “cold” 
smoke, and when finished hang in cold dry 


storage. Every packer abominates the sea- 


son when he may expect “soft” hogs, which 


cannot be detected on foot. Some attempt is 
made to locate the source of these “ 


but during the season they 


grassers,” 
are liable to come 
from anywhere, too! 


will 


and get by, 
and the feeder 


Discourage 


such feeding, “finish” his 


marketable hogs better. 





A PUMPING PICKLE FORMULA. 


A curer in the Southwest asks this ques- 
tion: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
Can you give me a formula for a good 


pickle for pumping hog meats? 

It has come to be generally accepted in 
modern packinghouse practice that to ac- 
complish the curing of joint meats success- 
fully they must be “pumped,” and with 
full strength pickle, too. A first-class pump- 
ing made as 


pickle follows: To 


twelve gallons of 100 degree brine add fifteen 


may be 


ounces refined saltpetre and six pounds of 


any good refined sugar. (In case of export 


meats three ounces granulated boracie acid 
may be added.) The whole is thoroughly 


dissolved and amalgamated and agitated well 


while pumping, which may be done to the 
extent of using five or six gallons to 300 


pounds of meat and then pack in 50 degree 
pickle. 

This is a process of curing from the inside 
out, and the pickle will be found nearly as 
strong when meats are cured as when packed. 
Not only will these meats show an unusual 
gain coming out of pickle, but will come out 
of smoke equal to if not over green weight, 
“puffed” either, especially 
where it is possible to use the boracic acid. 
This pickle can be used over and over again 


and no hams, 


if necessary, as there is nothing in it to 
ferment. 
~ =~. 


PACKING SAUSAGE FOR SHIPMENT. 


An Fastern sausagemaker asks this ques- 
tion: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

I would like to have you give me some in- 
formation as to the packing of bologna for 
shipment, both in wood and tin. 


To ship sausages such as bologna and 
vienna, pack in kits, eighth and quarter bar- 
rels with plain 60 per cent. 
pickle and head tight. When packed in tins 
the water that the sausage has been 
cooked in while warm and add salt sufficient 
to make a 50 degree pickle. Cover the sau- 
seal the can, vent and cook for 214% 
hours at 180 to 190 degrees F. Cool off and 


solder up vents. 


of soft wood, 


use 


sage 
age, 
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perity and business acumen. 
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WASTEFUL MEAT REGULATION 


One of the Federal meat inspection regula- 
tions which seems to be both unnecessary 
and wasteful is the requirement that every 
tenth link of sausage shall be stamped with 
the inspection legend. This regulation serves 
no good purpose, other than to identify the 
product as inspected, and there are other 
means of accomplishing this purpose without 
disfiguring and practically destroying the 
market value of the sausage. 

Many complaints are heard from all parts 
of the country that purchasers cut out and 
destroy this tenth link rather than to use it 
for consumption. It is certainly not the pur- 
pose of the meat inspection law, nor can it 


be the intention of the Department of Agri- 
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culture, that 10 per cent. of an edible food 
product shall be rendered valueless to the 
very consumer in whose interest the law is 
supposed to have been enacted. As a matter 
of fact, it is doubtful if there is a single con- 
sumer who feels like having his meat food 
so seriously disfigured as to practically de- 
stroy it for human consumption, merely for 
the satisfaction of seeing an inspection mark 
on it. 

This is one of the matters that the Depart- 
ment should look into seriously, with a view 
to protecting the consumer, and at the same 
time marking the product in some one of the 
other ways provided for by the decisions of 
the courts relating to interstate trade—for 
instance, the use of cartons or other original 
packages. It is certainly not the extreme 
duty of the Federal Government to usurp 
the police power of the States, and if all of 
the present Federal requirements are com- 
plied with the consumer is amply protected 
is con- 


so far as the Federal Government 


cerned. 


—— %—_— 


FOODSTUFF SHORTAGE TALK 

Though there is no doubt about the short- 
age of meat supplies in this country, despite 
recent amiable statistical efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to show the contrary, it would seem 
that we have plenty of other foodstuffs. In 
a statement issued recently the Department 
of Agriculture calls attention to the fact that 
the 1914 wheat crop of the United States 
was estimated to be 891,000,000 bushels. The 
estimated surplus carried over from the 1913 
crop was about 76,000,000 bushels. 
was, therefore, a total available supply of 
967,000,000 bushels. 

The Washington experts figure that, as the 


There 


normal annual per capita consumption of 
wheat in the United States is about 5.3 bush- 
els, 520,000,000 bushels should meet our nor- 
mal domestic requirements for food; in ad- 
dition, 90,000,000 bushels are required annu- 
ally for seeding; 610,000,000 bushels, there- 
fore, should supply the normal domestic de- 
mand. 

This would leave a surplus of 357,000,000 
Of this surplus about 210.000,000 
bushels were exported by January 30. This 
left 147,000,000 bushels, or 40,000,000 bushels 


more than our overage annual export for the 


bushels. 


past five years, for export between February 
1 and the appearance of the new crop, or for 
The 


amount is sufficient, says the Department, to 


carrying over into the next crop year. 


permit the export of nearly 1,000,000 bushels 
a day until July 1, before which time the 
new crop will begin to be available. This 
is about the average recent exportation. 

The large demand for our wheat arises 
from the fact that there was an estimated 
world’s shortage of over 400,000,000 bushels 
outside of the United States; from the fact 
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that the Russian exportable surplus of 100,- 


000,000 bushels is not available generally, and 
from the fact that the belligerent nations 
are eager to secure food supplies. If it were 
not for these things, says Washington, we 
should be discussing ways and means of dis- 
posing of our tremendous surplus of food 
products. 

But suppose a shortage in wheat should 
develop in the next three months, asks the 
Department, what would be the situation? 
There is a great surplus in other food crops 
in the United States, a number of which can 
substitutes. Wheat 


constitute more than 12 per cent. of the nor- 


be used as does not 
mal diet, about the same as poultry and eggs. 
Meat and dairy products constitute 48 per 
cent.; vegetables, 11 per cent.; fruits, nuts, 
sugar, fish and other items, the remaining 19 
per cent. There are larger supplies of corn 
and other grains, dairy products, potatoes 
and fruit at the opening of 1915 than for 
many years. 

Normally about 3 per cent. of the corn crop 
is consumed as food. Of our total crop, about 
80,000,000 would be used for food, the re- 
mainder for other purposes. The remainder, 
say the Washington experts, could be used 
for foods and substitutes used for animals. 
The potato production in the United States 
averages 3.8 bushels per capita. This year 
the available supply is 4.1 bushels. In spite 
of the meat shortage the Department calls 
attention to the fact that the average price 
of meat animals was 7 per cent. cheaper in 
January than a year ago. Butter was 2 per 
cent. lower, the price of chickens slightly 
lower, potatoes 35 per cent. lower, and apples 
37 per cent. lower. 

It would seem from the optimistic estimate 
of the Government figures that the United 
States is not likely to be threatened with a 
shortage of foodstuffs. But we must con- 
serve what we have, intensify and broaden 
production, and learn economical and ef- 
ficient methods of production if we are to con- 
tinue in this happy state. And this especi- 
ally applies to our meat food situation. 


—— ge—_-— 


NOVEL INSPECTION METHODS 
Meat inspectors in Berlin are employing 
the moving picture camera in their work, 
enlarged photographs showing micro-organ- 
This 


is a decidedly modern and startling method 


isms in motion if the meat is diseased. 


of meat inspection, and will probably com- 
mend itself to muckrakers who are beginning 
to find it difficult to attract audiences for 
their attacks on the meat trade. Microbes 
crawling across a moving picture screen would 


And 


then, those who know anything about moving 


surely make a hit with an audience. 


pictures know how easy it would be to “speed 


up” the films to make the picture “go” 


better! 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


B. N. Gordon, of Greencastle, Pa., is con- 
sidering the establishment of a packing plant 
for Greencastle. 

The capital stock of the Union Stock Yards 
Company, Baltimore, Md., has been increased 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 

Armour & Company have awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of a three-story, fire- 
proof building in Atlanta, Ga. 

Madison county farmers and business men 
of Huntsville, Ala., are much interested in a 
movement to establish a packing plant in 
Huntsville. 

The Consumers’ Co-operative Poultry Farm 
Company, North Bergen, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
G. W. Zitter. 

Plans are being prepared for Wm. Schluder- 
berg & Son, packers at Baltimore, Md., for 
the erection of a meat storage house on 
Eastern avenue. 

A permit to erect a public abattoir on St. 
Elizabeth street, between Second and the 
river, Owensboro, Ky., has been asked for by 
George W. Schmuck. 

The Fostoria Provision Company, Fostoria, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by Christian Graham, J. M. 
Myers and A. Fletcher. 

A packinghouse will be established at El- 
berton, Ga., by the Elberton Packing Com- 
pany, organized by R. A. Almand, F. K. Eaves 
and Captain C. W. Parker. 

The Mission Livestock Company, San An- 
tonio, Tex., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $51,000 by S. J. Brooks, Ira 
C. Ogden and E. B. Robinson. 

One hundred and fifty tons of fertilizer in 
the packing plant of Jacob E. Decker & Sons 
at Mason City, Iowa, has been damaged by 
fire. Origin and loss unknown. 

The Associated Merchants Meat and Pro- 
visions Company have ircorporated under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey to deal 
in meats, fish, dairy products, etc. Capital 
stock $500,000. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Packing Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $500,000 by Oswaid 
Neesvig, Julius G. Kropen, Herman Schulz, 
Carl G. Rosenberg and John W. Pepper. 

Hilarius C. Boehm, formerly president of 
the Twin City Packing Company, of Menom- 
inee, Wis., has disposed of his interest in 


that company and purchased the wholesale 
and retail meat business of B. W. Bartelme 
ut Lena, Oconto county, Wis. 


i 

S. & S. CO. MAKES HIGH RECORD. 

The financial statement of the Sulzberger 
& Sons Company for the fiscal year ending 
December 26, 1914, shows that the company 
broke all records for business last year. The 
report indicates that sales for the past fifteen 
months exceeded $150,000,000, a new high 
record. Net profits, after deducting all inter- 
est and maintenance charges, were $1,511,000. 
The company paid $692,000 as dividends on 
preferred stock, leaving a balance carried to 
surplus of $819,000. 

“The business of the company has been 
unusually active,’ says Vice-President M. J. 
Sulzbérger. “At the beginning of 1914 the 
company started operating a large packing 
plant in the Argentine. This business has 
been very successful during the year. 

“Since the European war began the pack- 
ing industry has been called upon to supply 
the increased wants of other countries, and 
this demand is certain to continue, even 
should the war end, as the present food sup- 
plies now on hand in Europe will be largely 
used up.” 








DOLD PACKING CO. HAS BIG YEAR. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
and directors of the Jacob Dold Packing Com- 
pany held last week reports were presented 
showing the increased amount of business 
done by this concern. During the year 1914 
the company handled 888,519 head of live- 
stock, this stock costing $18,048,688. The 
total of sales for the year amounted to 
$25,426.602. The cost of merchandise and 
materials and other supplies was $4,158,874. 
The money paid out in salaries and for labor 
totaled $1,228,699. The cost of prepaid 
freight amounted to $568,487 and taxes and 
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insurance involved an expenditure of $351,374. 

The! following officers were re-elected: 
President, J. C. Dold; vice-presidents, F. W. 
Dold and F. K. McFall; secretary, J. J. Dol- 
phin; treasurer, J. P. Dold; secretary, J. L. 
Carson; director representing the preferred 
stockholders, Seymour H. Knox. 

The distribution of bonuses among the 
managers, salesmen, foremen and employees 
ef the Buffalo and Wichita plants will 
amount to $75,000 for the year 1914. This 
profit-sharing plan has become a fixture with 
the Jacob Dold Packing Company. The offi- 
cers of the company are unanimous in the 
belief that this plan aids in a large measure 
in the prosperity of the business. The 
amount for distribution is considerably larger 
for 1914 than the preceding year. 


2 
——% 


COLUMBUS PACKING CO. GROWS. 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Columbus Packing Company, 
Columbus, O., President Frank Schmidt re- 
ported continued growth in the company’s 
business. Despite handicaps, the company’s 
business showed expansion and the earnings 
make an encouraging showing compared with 
the previous year. President Schmidt says 
the business of the company in the current 
year has made a much more promising start, 
with conditions in the trade far more favor- 
able. 

The company at present is shipping three 
cars of lard weekly for export. It is stated 
that the livestock situation has greatly im- 
proved and the outlook is encouraging. The 
company has in storage over 1,800,000 pounds 
cf pork products alone. 





Many improvements were made in the com- 
pany’s plant during the last year as a means 
of handling the increasing volume of business 
more expeditiously. Shipping facilities were 
nore than doubled. The general offices were 
moved from the main plant building to a 
separate structure, which was equipped with 
vaults and other arrangements to make pos- 
sible better handling of the business of the 
company. The report of plant operation for 
the last year showed that 84,352 head of 
hogs were slaughtered; 7,014 head of cattle; 
678 head of calves, and 1,531 head of sheep. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders the 
following directors were re-elected for the 
current year: Frank Schmidt, Joseph F. 
Deibel, William R. Gault, William B. Kil- 
gore, Fred C. Janton, William C. Frech and 
O. P. Lamb. Mr. Schmidt was re-elected 
president of the company; William R. Gault, 
vice-president; Joseph F. Deibel, general man- 
ager, and O. P. Lamb, secretary. 
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PROVISIONS: AND LARD » 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Market Weak—Heavy Liquidation—Demand 
Unsatisfactory—Hog Movement Big— 
Packing Increases—Stocks Gaining. 


The market for hog products during the 
past week has been heavy, with considerable 
liquidation brought about by the large re- 
ceipts of hogs. The heavy movement of hogs 
and quite heavy selling on stop orders as 
prices declined were the depressing features. 
On Monday of this week the market broke 
violently, showing later some recovery. The 
break in prices was partly due to the weak- 
ness in grain but was also helped by a heavy 
movement of hogs and a general weakening 
in live stock values. It was without doubt 
that some of the selling was due to the po- 
itical developments and fear that the sinking 
of the vessels would interfere with the export 
trade. 

The hog movement has been the most im- 
portant fact, however, and on account of the 
large movement of hogs some of the packing 
interests are taking rather a pessimistic view 
of the situation. A leading western provision 
man was quoted during the week as predict- 
ing 8-cent lard and $12.00 pork on account of 
the hog situation. This was so radical, how- 
ever, that it did not have very much effect on 
the trade, although the statement coming out 
on Monday when prices were weak rather ac- 
centuated the weak tone of the market. 

The hog packing statement this week show- 
ed the effect of the very heavy movement of 
hogs. The packing for the week was 814,000 
against 870,000 the previous week and 481,000 
last year. Since November 1 the packing 
has been 11,747,000 against 10,446,000 a year 
ago, an increase of 1,701,000. As the govern- 
ment statement of the supply of hogs on Jan- 
uary 1 showed a total of about 5,700,000 more 
than last year there are apparently some- 
where in the country about 4,000,000 more 
hogs than a year ago to come to market. 

The effect of the selling pressure has been 
to further depress values below the corre- 
sponding time last year. This is particularly 
true of pork and ribs. Prices for ribs are 144 
to 1%4¢c. a lb. lower than last year, while the 
price of pork is about $3.75 lower than the 
price of last year. The effect on the lard 
prices is not so great, but the market is al- 
ready about %, to % per cent. below last 
year. The market has shown quite a steady 
downward tendency for some time as shown 
by the comparison of prices. 

The decline in May lard from the high point 
of the season was about 2c. a Ib., although the 
market at present is nearly %4c. above the 
low point. In ribs and lard the market is 
just about the low point. Pork shows a de- 
cline of nearly $3.00 from the high point of 
the season and is over $2.00 below the high 
point of the month. Ribs have also been un- 
der pressure and while they do not show so 
much decline are still heavy and are at about 
the low point of the movement. 

The expert movement of provision continues 
heavy. The exports of meats for the past 
week were 14,000,000 Ibs. and the exports of 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


lard reached the very heavy total of 18,176,- 
000 lbs. The total exports of meats since 
November 1 show an increase of 47,000,000 
Ibs. compared with last year and the exports 
of lard have increased 40,000,000 Ibs. 

Some are disposed to believe that any ma- 
terial decline in values will be met by a very 
large demand for export and that such de- 
mand will tend to check any material down- 
ward tendency, notwithstanding the large 
supply of hogs in the country and the prob- 
ability of very heavy marketing of hogs dur- 
ing the winter and spring. The effect of the 
heavy movement of hogs on the entire meat 
situation is important. With a larger supply 
of pork and fresh meats there has been a 
general decline in retail prices which will un- 
doubtedly lead to an increase in consumption 
quite generally throughout the country. 

The trade is rather looking for the state- 
ment at the end of the month on product 
stocks to show a further increase compared 
with the mid-month statement and also com- 
pared with last year. There can be no ques- 
tion of a liberal showing of product stocks, 
although the increase in exports and the 
lower prices which are increasing the home 
consumption undoubtedly may have some 
effect on the stock showing. 

LARD.—The market has been weak with 
demand slow. The decline at western pack- 
ing centers has brought general pressure here 
while demand is slow and unsatisfactory. 
City steam, $934@$914 nom.; Middle West, 
$9.60@$9.70 nom.; Western, $9.95; refined 
Continent, $11.00 nom.; South American, 
$11.40 nom.; Brazil, kegs, $12.40; compound 
lard, 84%4,@8Vce. 

PORK.—The market is very quiet and eas- 
ier to sell with the weakness west. Mess is 
quoted $20@20.50 nom.; clear, $20@23 nom.; 
family, $22@25. 

BEEF.—Trading is without feature and 
the market is nominal for most grades. Quo- 
ted: Family, $24@25 nom.; mess., $21@23 
nom.; packet, $23@24 nom.; extra India mess, 
$36@38 nom. 





SEE PAGE 29 FOR LATER MARKETS. } 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 
reported cleared up to February 13, 1915: 

BACON.—Bergen, Norway, 314,252  lbs.; 
Bridgetown, W. I., 1.311 Ibs.; Bristol, Eng- 
land, 215,021 lbs.; Cardenas, Cuba, 41,138 lbs.; 
Champerico, S. A., 1,485 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 
8,116 lbs.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 850,396 
lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 7,742 lbs.; Havana, 
Cuba, 17,031 Ibs.; Havre, France, 1,014,390 
Ibs.; Hull, England, 475,916 lbs.; Kingston, 
W. I., 1,600 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 2,705,- 
501 lbs.; London, England, 26,838 Ibs.: Mual- 
mo, Sweden, 316.241 lbs.; Marseilles, France, 
25,100 lbs.; Monrovia, Liberia, 1,376 Ibs.; 
Nuevitas, Cuba, 9,540 Ibs.; Para, Brazil, 12,894 
Ibs.; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 2,625 lbs.; Rot- 
terdam, Holland, 869,434 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 
45,027 lbs.; Stockholm, Sweden, 25,164 Ibs.; 
Tampico, Mexico, 790 lbs. 

HAMS.—Avonmouth, England, 16,800 Ibs.; 
Barcelona, Spain, 5,749 lbs.; Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia, 1,069 lbs.; Boma, Congo Free State, 
466 lbs.; Bridgetown, W. I., 429 Ibs.; Bristol, 
England, 62,275 lbs.; Cadiz, Spain, 780 lIbs.; 
Cardenas, Cuba, 4,279 Ibs.; Cartagena, Colom- 
bia, 1,071 lbs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 3.699 
Ibs.; Champerico, S. A., 656 Ibs.; -Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela, 894 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 
19,928 lbs.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 44,844 Ibs.; 
Curacao, Leeward Islands, 564 lbs.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 2,423 lbs.; Georgetown, Brit- 


ish Guiana, 2,827 lbs.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 
2,968 lbs.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 19,447 lbs.; 
Havana, Cuba, 19,770 lbs.; Hull, England, 
766,169 lbs.; La Guayra, Venezuela, 10,507 
ibs.; Liverpool, England, 987,168 lbs.; Lon- 
don, England, 115,854 lbs.; Marseilles, France, 
13,125 lbs.; Montevideo, Uruguay, 1,886 lbs.; 
Nassau, Bahamas, 1,663 lbs.; Nuevitas, Cuba, 
10,464 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 6,965 Ibs.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 750 Ibs.; St. Thomas, W. L, 953 
Ibs.; Sanchez, 8S. D., 2,247 lbs.; San Domingo, 
S. D., 5,642 lbs.; Santander, Peru, 650 lbs.; 
Santiago, Cuba, 76,734 lbs.; Santos, Brazil, 
605 lbs.; Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 1,018 Ibs.; 
Tampico, Mexico, 1,453 Ibs.; Trinidad, Island 
of, 7,139 lbs. 

LARD.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 68,893 Ibs.; 
Barranquilla, Colombia, 34,037 lbs.; Bergen, 
Norway, 1,516,875 lbs.; Bombay, India, 22,433 
Ibs.; Bridgetown, W. I., 18,440 lbs.; Bristol, 
England, 298,240 lbs.; Buenaventura, Colom- 
bia, 8,584 Ibs.; Cadiz, Spain, 6,270 lbs.; Cape 
Town, Cape Colony, 9,500 Ibs.; Cardenas, 
Cuba, 5,000 lbs.; Cartagena, Colombia, 4,500 
lbs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 11,300 Ibs.; 
Champerito, S. A., 6,100 lbs.; Christiania, 
Norway, 22,624 lbs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Vene- 
zuela, 30,200 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 32,225 lbs.; 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 1,070,896 lbs.; Cura- 
cao,’ Leeward Islands, 5,266 lbs.; Demararfa, 
British Guiana, 10,435 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 
152,500 Ibs.; Georgetown, British Guiana, 
13,900 Ibs.; Gothenberg, Sweden, 1,538,622 
lbs.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 4,327 lbs.; Hamilton, 
Bermuda, 4,056 lbs.;; Havana, Cuba, 121,002 
lbs.; Havre, France, 37,377 lbs.; Hull, Eng- 
land, 2,629,011 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 8,696 
Ibs.; Lagos, Nigeria, 4,924 lbs.; La Guayra, 
Venezuela, 21,836 lbs.; Leith, Scotland, 257,- 
248 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 3,091,648 Ibs.; 
London, England, 619,505 lbs.; Malmo, Swe- 
den, 2,161,100 lbs.; Mauritius, Island of, 5,000 
Ibs.; Naples, Italy, 6,464 lbs.; Nassau, Ba- 
hamas, 14,165 Ibs.; Newcastle, England, 141,- 
600 Ibs.; Nuevitas, Cuba, 25,138 lbs.; Para, 
Brazil, 4,560 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 4,725 
lbs.; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1,850 lbs.; Rot- 
terdam, Holland, 1,688,186 lbs.; St. Ann’s 
Bay, Jamaica, 1,560 lIbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 
8,620 lbs.; St. Thomas, W. I., 11,028 lbs.; San 
Domingo, S. D., 20,841 lbs.; Sanchez, 8. D., 
4,816 Ibs.; Santander, Peru, 2,100 lbs.; Santi- 
ago, Cuba, 208,044 lbs.; Singapore, Straits 
Settlements, 1,750 Ibs.; Stockholm, Sweden, 
82,500 lbs.; Swansea, Wales, 11,200 lbs.; Tam- 
pico, Mexico, 25,649 Ibs.; Trinidad, Island of, 
165,578 lbs.; Turks Island, Bahamas, 1,910 
lbs. 

PORK.—Aden, Aden, 25 bbls.; Bergen, Nor- 
way, 100 bbls.; Bridgetown, W. I., 79 bbls.; 
Cardiff, Wales, 75 bbls.; Cayenne, French 
Guiana, 68 bbls., 20 kgs.; Demerara, British 
Guiana, 50 bbls., 69 tes.; Georgetown, British 
Guiana, 71 bbls.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 31 bbls.; 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 23 bbls.; Hull, England, 
100 bbls.; Kingston, W. IL., 135 bbls.; Liver- 
pool, England, 225 bbls.; London, England, 75 
bbls.; Marseilles, France, 25 bbls.; Nassau, 
Bahamas, 45 bbls.; Newcastle, England, 70 
hbls.; Port Limon, C. R., 830 bbls.; St. Ann’s 
Bay, Jamaica, 36 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 2,310 
Ibs.; St. Thomas, W. I., 8 bbls.; San: Do- 
mingo, S. D., 32 bbls.; Sanchez, S. D., 5 bbls.; 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 79 bbls., 6 tes.; Trini- 
dad, Island of, 434 bbls., 55 tes.; Turks Island, 
Bahamas, 7 bbls. 

PORK HEADS.—Bridgetown, W. I., 31 
bbls.; Colon, Panama, 3%, bbls.; Curacao, 
Leeward Islands, 78 bbls.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 
45 bbls.: Kingston, W. I., 9 bbls.; Trinidad, 
Island of, 166 bbls. 

PORK TAILS.—Bridgetown, W. I., 5 tes.; 
Colon, Panama, 3 bbls.; Demarara, British 
Guiana, 20 tes.; Kingston, W. I., 32 bbls.; 
Trinidad, Island of, 10 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—-Colon, Panama, 84 pa.; Cepen- 
hagen, Denmark, 200 pa.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 
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13 cs.; Marseilles, Franch, 100 bxs.; Nuevitas, 
Cuba, 212 es.; St. Johns, N, F., 2 pa.; San- 
chez, 8. D., 44 pa.; San Domingo, 8. D., 101 
pa. 
—~~— 
EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported cleared up to February 13, 1915: 

CURED BEEF.—Bergen, Norway, 150 
bbls.; Bridgetown, W. I., 69 bbls.; Cape Town, 
Cape Colony, 80 bbls.; Cardiff, Wales, 75 
bbls.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 66  bbls.; 
Christiania, Norway, 150 bbls.; Colon, Pan- 
ama, 46 bbls.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 12 
bbls.; Demerara, British Guiana, 205 bbls., 
83 tes.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 23 bbls.; Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, 25 bbls.; Kingston, W. IL. 72 
bbls., 5 tes.; Liverpool, England, 75 tes., 35 
bbls.; London, England, 50 tes.; Mauritius, 
Island of, 25 tes.; Nassau, Bahamas, 19 bbls.; 
Nuevitas, Cuba, 10 bbls.; Port Limon, C. R., 
30 bbls.; St. Johns, N. F., 323 bbls.; San 


Domingo, 8S. D., 4 bbls.; Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana, 135 bbls.; Trinidad, Island of, 43 
bbls. 

FRESH MEATS.—Bridgetown, W. IL. 11 


pa.; Colon, Panama, 141,248 lbs.; Hamilton, 
Bermuda, 31,985 lbs., 6 pa.; Havana, Cuba, 
9,192 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 12 pa.; Liverpool, 
England, 7,095,099 lbs.; Monrovia, Liberia, 16 
bbls.; Nassau, Bahamas, 2,169 lbs., 21 pa. 

OLEO OIL.—Bergen, Norway, 750 tes.; 
Bridgetown, W. I., 10 tes.; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 1,150 tes.; Havana, Cuba, 4 tes.; Hull, 
Fngland, 208 tes.; Liverpool, England, 425 
tes.; London, England, 980 tcs.; Piraeus, 
Greece, 434 tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 2,935 
tes.; St. Johns, N. F., 300 tes.; Salonica, Tur- 
key, 191 tes.; Santiago, Cuba, 2 tes. 

OLEO STOCK.—Bridgetown, W. I., 4 tes.; 
Rotterdam, Holland, 150 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia, 2,430 lbs.; Bridgetown, W. I., 23,475 lbs.; 
Cartagena, Colombia, 3,100 Ibs.; Colon. Pan- 
ama, 16,721 Ibs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 
2.431 lbs.; Guadeloupe, W. L., 1,030 lbs.; Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda, 3,900 lbs.; Kingston, W. L., 
750 Ibs.; Port Limon, C. R., 2,365 lbs.; Rot- 
terdam, Holland, 298,200 lbs.; St. Ann’s Bay, 
Jamaica, 3,000 Ibs.; St. Thomas, W. I., 1,750 
Ibs.; Sanchez, S. D., 1,985 Ibs.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 3,710 lbs.; Trinidad, Island of, 5,400 
Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Barranquilla, Colombia, 4,747 
ibs.; Bridgetown, W. I., 1,625 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 186,635 lbs.; Marseilles, France, 269,- 
365 lbs.; Para, Brazil, 29,763 lbs.; Rotterdam, 
Holland, 100 tes.; Sanchez, S. D., 52,311 Ibs.; 
San Domingo, S. D., 41,762 lbs.; Trinidad, 
Island of, 1,147 lbs. 

TONGUES.—Hull, England, 452 pa.; Liver- 
pool, England, 65 bbls., 13 pa.; Newcastle, 
England, 20 es. 
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CANNED MEATS.—Bombay, India, 44 
cs.; Bridgetown, W. L., 48 csi; Bristol, Eng- 
land, 300 es.; Cape Town, Cape Colony, 459 
es.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 46 ¢s.; Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela, 70 es.; Colon, Panama, 
85 es.; Demerara, British Guiana, 650 ¢s.; 
Hamilton, Bermuda, 191 es.; Havana, Cuba, 
84 cs.; Hull, England, 100 pa., 305 es.; La 
Guayra, Venezuela, 30 ¢es., 59 pa.; Liverpool, 
England, 1,536 es.; London, England, 2,204 
pa.; Lourenco Marquez, Port. E. Africa, 40 
Marseilles, France, 30 cs.; Melbourne. 
Australia, 65 pa.; Monrovia, Liberia, 
Nassau, Bahamas, 42 pa.; Newcastle. Eng- 
tand, 75 pa.; San Domingo, 8S. D., 97 pa.;: 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, 25 cs.; Syd- 
ney, Australia, 87 pa.; Trinidad, Island of, 


52 es. 


es. ; 


15 ¢s.: 








oe 
EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Exports of dairy products from New York 
reported cleared up to February 13, 1915: 
BUTTER.—Bristol, England, 21,828 Ibs.: 
Cayenne, French Guiana, 7,800 Ibs.; Cham- 
perico, S. A., 1,412 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 5,195 
Ibs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 1,350 Ilbs.: 
Georgetown, British Guiana, 1,400 Ibs.; 
Guadeloupe, W. I., 9,645 lbs.; Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, 3,626 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 836 Ibs.; La 
Guayra, Venezuela, 3,492 lbs.; Liverpool, 
England, 99,687 lbs.; Nassau, Bahamas, 1,702 
Ibs.; St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica, 1,000 lbs.; San- 
chez, S. D., 1,176 Ibs.; San Domingo, S. D., 
3,644 lbs.; Trinidad, Island of, 7,139 Ibs.; 
Turks Island, Bahamas, 387 Ibs. 
EGGS.—Buenos Aires, A. R., 60 cs.; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 5 es.; Hamilton, Bermuda, 
26 pa., 29 es.; Nassau, Bahamas, 30 cs. 
CHEESE.—Bridgetown, W. I., 673 Ibs.; 
Bristol, England, 220,340 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 
2.310 lIbs.; Georgetown, British Guiana, 730 


Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 18.694 lIbs.; Kingston, 
W. T., 5,284 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 739,028 


lbs. ; 
land, 
Ibs. ; 


Naples, Italy, 74 es.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
24,500 Ibs.; St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaiga, 920 
St. Thomas, W. I.. 1,162 Ibs.; Sanchez. 
S. D., 1,483 Ibs.; San Domingo, 8. D., 5,826 
Ibs.; Santos, Brazil, 747 Ibs.; ‘Tampico, Mex- 
ico, 643 Ibs.; Trinidad, Island of, 5,478 Ibs. 


— 
FRESH MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 


Imports of foreign fresh beef into the port 
of New York during the past week totaled 
nothing, compared to 26,976 quarters last 
week and nothing two weeks ago. Mutton 
imports totaled nothing, compared to 3,896 
sheep and 8,135 lambs last week. Receipts 
were confined to 11,361 bags of dried blood 
and fertilizer material, 1,700 of 
caseine., 


and bags 





EXPORTS SHOWN 


BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York to European ports for the week ending Thurs- 


day, February 18, 1915, as 


shown by A. L. Russell’s report, are as follows: 


Bacon 
Oil Cottonseed and 
Cake. Oil. Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard 

Steamer and Destination. Bags. Bblis. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. aud Pkgs. 
Megantic, Liverpool & PY: 628 3059 ... ee 135 1050 
Orduna, Liverpool ...... 500 2720 430 .... 55 1180 = 6285 
Philadelphia, Liverpool ae le er ame” 1500 
Minneapolis, London 3716 .. Ai SARS 170) = 9207 
Menominee, London 4293 100 555 3023 
Manhattan, London ae Ae ; 
a re ; 350 aren 21 et ss ys dea ¥. 400 seis 
Kansas City, Bristol........... . 25 Metis 75 75 2950 
Chicago City, Bristol........... oe 584 30 ty 4700 
A. A. Raven, Rotterdam........ acl 563 =120 5928 2000 
Cornelius, Rotterdam .......... 4352 aes ean Be 
Prins Wm. V, Rotterdam....... >i 150 eo: 150 Bos 
Draramensfjoid, Bergen 75 75 25 1385 1000 
Balto, Gothenberg .......... ae ae 150 50 3250 11200 
Grekland, Gothenberg .......... 27980. .Y. 600 2092 7900 
Hellig Olav, Baltic.... 50 525 1290 oars 
Vidar, Copenhagen ............. ee 1850 1080 =2100 
Ae ee ee ee 10453 .... Be oe ak 
pio ae ee ae ae 1920 30 6538 Hash 
IRGUGMOVE, THBUTO 6.65 ce ccccs veces 100 
Mi, Eee eee Jui ced 3 
De d'Italia, Mediterranean...... 250 100 

1. a ea ee eee 19755 9339 628 19038 430 205 17685 52985 
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WESTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Bpecial Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, February 24, 1915. 

The market for animal ammoniates has 
been decidedly more active, and during the 
early part of the past week sold up moder- 
ately on a liberal business. Ground blood was 
reported selling as high as $2.70 per unit, but 
can now be bought at $2 while high 
grade ground tankage is reported to ,have 
sold as high as $2.50 and 10c. in considerable 
quantities, but is offered at the moment at 
$2.45 and 10ce. fairly well 
cleaned up on their available supplies, but 
are inclined to move their products as fast 
as made, as they apparently look for a dull 
summer trade and probably somewhat lower 
prices at that time. 

The lower grades of ground tankage are 
selling at around $2.40 and 10c., while outside 
packers’ unground tankage, finely crushed, 
has sold as high as $2.35 and 10c. for imme- 
diate or nearby delivery, but can now be 
bought at 5 to 10c. per unit below this for 
product not so finely crushed, which will be 
obliged to go through the mill before being 
used. Other ammoniates are quiet and of- 
ferings limited. (Complete quotations will 
be found on page 39.) 

2, 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending Feb- 
ruary 20, 1915, with comparisons: 





62Yp, 


Packers seem 





PORK, BBLS. 














Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, '14, 
To Feb. 20, Feb. 21, to Feb. 20, 
1915. 1914. 1915. 
United Kingdom.. 295 330 3,685. 
Continent ........ 75 95 994 
So. & Cen. Am... 52 156 1,891 
West Indies < 501 2,082 15,139 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 184 113 8,250 
DO .scvecees 1,107 2,776 29,959 
MBATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 11,216,675 5,826,025 138,173,012 
Continent ....... 2,375,250 185,175 23,030,213 
So. & Cen. Am 6,000 107,750 672,100 
West Indies 123,375 405,275 1,719,250 
me. We Be CH. sees es veeeeee 68,075 
Other countries... 2. ae 10,400 
DOOR cecvcccce 13,724,100 6,524,225 163,673,050 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 8,402,184 119,129,352 
Comtimemt ...0.0- 9,172,480 66,209,134 
So. & Cen. Am. 185,210 2,953,572 
West Indies ..... 388,900 5,391,674 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 6,800 234,916 
Other countries. . 20,600 181,300 
MOE ssciessas 18,176,174 8,892,200 194,099,948 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S BXPORTS. 





From— Pork, bbls. Meats, Ibs. Lard, lbs. 
Mew Week 2... §§3 5,861,025 12,825,324 
a ee 184 3,435,075 1,912,850 
PRE snes | svuenes 515,000 185,000 
New Orleans .... 40 13,000 246,000 
ae ee 3,900,000 3,007,000 
Total week ..... 13,724,100 18,176,174 
Previous week 18,715,565 19,106,554 
Two weeks ago... 11,100,975 14,512,214 
Cor. week last y’r 6,524,228 8,892,200 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 
From Nov. 1, ’14, 


OF EXPORTS. 


Same time 








to Feb. 20, °15. last year. Changes. 

Pork, lbs..... 5,991,800 7,945,200 Dec. 1,953,400 

Meats, Ibs... .163,673,050 Ine. 49,112,525 

Lard, Ibs.....194,099,948 bi Ine. 39,522,923 
——— 


OCEAN FREIGHTS. 


to change. Quotations given are shillings 
per ton and cents per 100 Ibs. ] 


{Subject 


Liver- Glas- Rotter- Copen- 
pool. gow. dam. hagen. 
Beef, tierces ....... 50sh. 50sb. T5e. 120sh. 
et. SN oa cc ccwseans 40sh. 10sh. TO T5e. 
BROOM ccciccccccvccs 50sh. 47/6 T5e. 120sh. 
SHUG, THTON: ccccccce 7 Osh 50sh The. 120sh. 
Canned meats ...... 50sh. 47/6 75e. 120sh. 
er 100sh. sOsh. 150¢. 150sh. 
_ ERPS 50sh. Te. 120sh. 
Cottonseed oil ...... 12sh 60sh. The. 120shb. 
Pork, barrels ....... 50sh 50sh. T5e. 120sh. 


No rates to Hamburg. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—The the 


foreign market was again a factor in causing 


decided strength of 
a firm undertone to appear in a local tallow 
market. At London there were advances of 
ls. to 2s. as compared with the quota- 
Moderate 
offerings were readily taken at that center. 
Some authorities stated that the advance 
reflected the freight 
rates and dearer insurance costs, but on the 
other hand it 


from 
tions given the preceding week. 


abroad really higher 
was admitted that the actual 
bids received by domestic interests from ex- 
port sources were advanced about ‘¢. 
lb. the past several days. 


per 


There is not much tallow offered here. Some 
of the large interests are apparently well 
sold Claim is that additional 
advances will not cause any great amount of 
product to come out, although a moderate in- 
crease within the next few weeks is likely. 


ahead. made 


There are some radical predictions being 
made as to the levels that tallow is likely to 
ascend to. People in the trade say that an- 
the 
near future unless conditions change mate- 
rially. Other statements are more emphatic. 
City specials are quoted at 7c. bid loose, with 
business reported at 7%c. in tierces. There 
has been an inquiry here on the basis of 7% 
to 7%4c. for choice grades in tierces. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market shows ir- 
regularity. 
104%4c. The volume of business has been fair. 

OLEO OIL.—The market is very quiet. Ex- 
port interest is at a standstill. 
are nominal at 14@15c. for extras. 


other cent advance will be recorded in 


Sales have been made from 10 to 


Quotations 





SEE PAGE 29 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 





GREASES.—The market continues firm but 
quiet. Offerings are not heavy while the tone 
of the market is affected by the strength of 
tallow. Quotations are nominal, as follows: 
Yellow, 534@6%c. nom.; bone, 6@6%4¢. nom.; 
house, 534,@64¢. nom. 

COCOANUT OIL.—The market is nominal. 
Stocks are about exhausted and the difficulty 
of importations makes business very light. 
Quoted: Cochin, 15@16ec.; arrival, —; Ceylon, 
1142@12¢.; shipment, - 


PALM OIL.—Prices are nominal for all 
grades. Prime red spot, —; to arrive, —; 
Lagos spot, —; to arrive, —; palm kernel, 


12¢.; shipment, —. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market is very 
steady but quiet. For 20 cold test, 95@96c.; 
30 do., 88e.; 40 do., water white, 80@82c.; 
low grade off yellow, 63c. 

CORN OIL.—Prices are firm with light trad- 
ing. Prices quoted at $6.26@6.31 in car lots. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market is quiet and 
firm. Demand is fair while offerings are 
moderate. Spot is quoted at 64,@6'2¢. 

aS 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to February 26; 1915, show 
that exports from that country were as fol- 
the 
The previous 


lows: To Europe. 107,176 quarters; to 
United States, 34,832 quarters. 
week’s exports were as follows: To Europe, 
$1,069 quarters; to the United States, 20,135 
quarters. 
an 
IMPORTS OF FRESH BEEF. 

For the week ending February 20, 1915, the 
Government reports imports of fresh beef at 
the port of New York amounting to 5,367,500 
pounds, the average value according to esti- 
mates from the manifests being 914 cents 
per pound. This includes not .only the dressed 
beef, but offal and pieces as well. The pre- 
vious week’s imports totaled 81,400 pounds, 
value averaged at 111% cents per pound. 

——ge-_— 
FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


New York, February 26.—Foreign commer- 
cial exchange rates, so far as quoted, are as 
fellows: 
l_ondon— 


Dankera’ GO GRE... .ccccces 4.7814 


Cate Gremmtere. «220 ccicccscs 4.803% 
Temand . sterling ............ 4.50 
Commercial, 90 days......... 4.7744 


Paris— 
Commercial, 
Commercial, 
Commercial, 
Rankers* 
Pankers* 


90 days......... No quotations. 
re No quotations. 
sight 5.29% 

cables 

checks 





5.27 
5.28 
Berlin 
Commercial, sight 
tankers’ sight 


Cable transfers 82% 


No quotations. 
oe 


Antwerp 
Commercial, 60° days 
fankers’ sight 
Bankers’ cables 


No quotations. 
No quotations. 
No quotations. 


Amsterdam 


Commercial, GO days......... 8914 

NO SEE, So-pnea wdeancee 39 
Copenhagen— 

SE <a Woce cea eersesaeecan 241% 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, February 26.—Quotatiors on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. 

loose, are as follows: 


Chicago, 


Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
121%4¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 12c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 


11%4¢.; 14@16 lbs, ave., 11%e.; 18@20 lbs. 
ave., lle. Sweet pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 


1ZY,c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 12c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
11% ¢.: 14@16 Ibs. ave., 1114¢.; 18@20 lbs. 
ave., lle. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 
1214¢.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 12c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 
12¢.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 11%4c. Sweet pickled, 
14@16 lbs. ave., 12¢.;' 16@18 lbs. ave., 1134¢.; 
18@20 Ibs. ave., 1114¢.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 10%4¢e. 

Pienice Hams-—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 84¢.; 
6@8 lbs. ave., 8144c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 8lée.; 
10@12 lbs. ave., 8c. Sweet pickled, 5@6 Ibs. 
ave., 81,c.: 6@8 Ibs. ave., 8%&c.; 8@10 Ibs. 
ave. Sc.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 8c. 

Clear Bellies—Green. 6@8 lbs. ave., ld4e.; 
8@10 Ibs. ave., 13¢e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 121%%c.; 
12@14 lbs. ave., 11%,c.: 14@16 Ibs. ave., 10%4¢. 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1314¢.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 13¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1244¢.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., L1Yye.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 104¢. 
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PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C, Zaun.) 

New York, February 25.—Wholesale prices 
on green and sweet pickled pork cuts in New 
York City are reported as follows: Pork loins, 
12@13c.: green hams, 8@10 lbs. ave., 13%,¢.; 
do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 13c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
12%¢.; do.. 18@20 Ibs. ave., 13c.; green clear 
bellies. 6@10 Ibs. ave., 13%4¢.; do.. 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 13c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 12%4¢.; green 
rib bellies, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 12¥%,¢.; do., 1L2@ 
14 Ibs. ave., 12¢.; S. P. clear bellies, 6@10 Ibs. 
ave.. 13¢c.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave.. 121%¢.; do., 
i2@14 lbs, ave., 12¢c.; S. P. rib bellies, 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 1214¢e.; do., 12@14 lbs. ave., 12c.; 
Ss. P. hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 131%,¢.; do., 10@ 


12 lbs. ave., 12%¢c.; do., 18@20 Ibs. ave., 
i4%c.; city dressed pigs, 10%&c.; city steam 


lard, 91/4¢. 


Western prices are as follows: Pork loins, 


101%¢.; do.. 10@12 Ibs. ave., 10e.; do., 12@14 
Ibs. ave.. 914¢.; do., 14@16 Ibs. ave., 9e.; 
skinned shoulders, 8@8'%c.; Boston butts, 
10¥%,¢.; boneless butts, 10%4¢.; neck ribs, 3@ 
3¥%,¢.; spareribs, 7@7%4c.; lean trimmings, 
1Qe.; regular trimmings, 61%c.; kidneys, 5e.; 


tails, 614¢.: livers, 2¢e.; snouts, 4c.; tender- 
loins, 21@22e¢. 
Tierce Goods: Pig tongues, 101%4,@11e.; 


hogs, 98 ,@ 10c. 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


{EDITOR'S NOTH.—The Government has instructed 
the Customs Service to withhold all details of exports 
from the public for 30 days after clearance, so that 
shipments may not be interfered with by warring 
nations. This causes the omission of ports of destina- 
tion in some instances in the following table. Volume 
of exports and ports of shipment are given, however, 
as fully as possible under these restrictions. ] 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending February 25, 1915, and for the 
period since September 1, 1914, were as fol- 
lows: 


Week 
ending Since 
Feb.25, Sept. 1, 
1915. 1914. 
From New York— Bbls. Bbls. 
Adelaide, Australia ....... — 2 
Amekiond, WN. Z........s00. _ 60 
a Ae ee — 1,393 
Bergen, Norway .......... a 1,615 
Bristol, England ......... oa 25 
Buenaventura, Colombia .. — 33 
Buenos Aires, A, R........ 524 1,292 
Cape Haitien, Haiti........ 8 8 
Cape Town, Africa........ — 980 
Cardenas, Cuba .......... — 156 


Cartagena, Colombia ..... — 5 








Christiania, Norway ...... _ 300 
Colon, Panama ........... 4 281 
Coperhagen, Denmark .... 50 9,249 
Cristobal, Panama ........ 467 787 
Demerara, British Guiana... — 257 
Fremantle, Australia ..... = 184 
I LPOU 6 witin's eves oc — 648 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ 110 310 
Havana, Cuba teqeeccaee ae 664 
Havre, Preamee .... 2.3.63. 325 3,000 
Ce ere 730 904 
Se eee 9 243 
La Guayra, Venezuela..... - 3 
Liverpool, England - 3,579 
London, England ......... 298 12,889 
ee oe 42 
Manchester, England ..... 300 1,230 
Manzanillo, Cuba ......... “= 81 
Marseilles, France ........ 300 585 
MONEE, We Boo ccovcccces oe 15 
Monte Cristi, San Dom..... — 214 
Montevideo, Uruguay ..... 994 4,341 
MEE se sanedeceees — 857 
Nassau, Bahamas ......... — 144 
po eS eee 25 25 
i a — 8 
Piraeus, Greece ........... —_ 130 
NE on eee wreaine — 48 
Port Antonio, W.I........ _ 24 
Port au Prince, W. I...... — 6 
Pere tamon, © B.......... _ 16 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil..... — 550 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... 2,848 9,153 
2. "SS eee — 1 
San Domingo, S. D........ — 98 
2 a -- 64 
Santiago, Cuba ........... 4 268 
Santos, Brazil ............ 168 930 
Sydney, Australia ........ — 10 
Trinidad, Island of........ ~- 12 
Wellington, N. Z.......... — 94 
Yokohama, Japan ........ 40 40 
Ports not stated.......... — 187,641 
I tee oh ak ees 7 302 245,795 
From New Orleans— 
Boeas del Toro, Panama.... — 202 
Christiania, Norway ...... —- 20,770 
Frederickstod, Norway 18,600 
Frontera, Mexico ......... 169 
Gothenberg, Sweden 4.585 
DVO. GREE oc wcccsccas 250 2,324 
Progreso, Mexico ...... 1 806 
Vera Cruz, Mexico......... — 1,215 
EE i atra dinoule o2 251 48 671 
From Baltimore— 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ — 155 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... — 281 
Ports not stated.... - 2.485 
cy ake RE ee ees 2.921 
From Philadelphia— 
Ports not stated... — 2.926 
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From Savannah— 








Aarhus, Denmark ........ as 566 

Glasgow, Scotland ....... _— 264 

Liverpool, England ....... _ 1,050 

London, England ......... a 7,185 

Manchester, England ..... — 1,471 
MG oo occ 8d ica on ace viva ares — 10,536 
From Norfolk and Newport News— 

Glasgow, Scotland ........ — 1,253 

Liverpool, England ....... a 9,554 

London, England ......... — 5,346 

Ports not stated........... i 1,936 
WD Giedee ts cas ce bk -- 18,089 
From Mobile— 

Buenos Aires, A. R........ _ 1,900 
WE vavecguensve seat os a 1,900 
From all other ports— 

IN > gr tia Wi Reelin & 0) 6 _ 22,743 

Mexico (including overland) — 1 
NT lo ae ai rele ern -- 22,744 

Week Same 
ending Since period 
Feb. 25 Sept.1, 1913. 
Recapitulation— Bbls. ~Bbls. Bbls. 

From New York.... 7,302 245,795 146,142 

From New Orleans... 251 48,671 33.466 

From Galveston ..... - - 1411 

From Baltimore .... — 2,921 2,725 

From Philadelphia ... — 2,926 806 

From Savannah .... — 10,536 24,994 

From Norfolk and 
Newport News..... — 18,089 14,572 

From San Francisco. = 84 2) 

From Mobile 1,900 a= 


From all other ports. 22.744 33,255 





Total 7,553 
fe 
LAST STAND AGAINST BOLL WEEVIL. 

The last stand to ward off the ravages of 
the boll weevil, which is expected to enter 
Georgia this fall, will be made with the wilt 
resisting and early maturing cottonseed which 
have been perfected by Dr. E. L. Worsham, 
State entomologist, and which will be dis- 
tributed for planting in southwest Georgia 
during the next few weeks. 

Dr. Worsham and his associates have been 
experimenting with this strain of cottonseed 
for several years, and with so much success 
that the department has deemed that it is 
about perfected, and is going to use it this 
spring as above stated. 

It is recalled that the early frost in 1914 
checked the boll weevil on the State boundary 
line, but it is hardly possible that Georgia 
will escape longer, as it has become necessary 
to develop a strain of cotton that will not 
only withstand the ravages of the wilt dis- 
ease so prevalent in south Georgia, but at 
the same time to secure a strain of cotton 
that will come into maturity before the boll 
weevil begins its deadly work of destruction. 

In this work to thwart the boll weevil the 
State Department of Agriculture has had the 
enthusiastic and earnest co-operation of the 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association of Georgia 
throughout its membership, and workers for 
this organization, which furnished the State 
of Georgia practically the only cash market 
in connection with the cotton crop last fall, 
realize that any injury to the cotton crop will 
prove most hurtful to the cottonseed oil in- 
dustry. 


353,666 257,382 





°, 
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There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment. but a good cotton oil man need never 
be idle if he makes use of the “Wanted” de- 
partment of The National Provisioner. It’s 
page 48. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, S. C., February 25.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil bid 42c. for immediate and prompt, 
4214c. for March. Southeastern mills not 
selling on this break. 






Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., February 25.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil, 42c.; trading very dull. Meal, $26, 
f. o. b. mills. Hulls, $5.75, Atlanta, loose. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., February 25.—Cottonseed 
oil market weak; prime crude, 431,c. 
S per cent. meal dull at $28@28.50. 
$6.50@7, loose. 


Prime 
Hulls, 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., February 25.—Prime 
crude Texas cottonseed oil sold this week 
from 40@4014¢.; now steady at 42c. Prime 8 
per cent. meal dull at $29.25; 714 per cent. 
meal, $28.75, short ton, here. Loose hulls, $8; 
sacked, $10, New Orleans. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., February 25.—Cottonseed oil 
market easier; very little trading; prime 
crude, 40c. bid, 4le. asked. Refined oil, 4314@ 
44c. for prompt, 45c. for April. Prime cake, 
$26.25@26.50 per short ton, f. 0. b. Galveston; 
choice cake, $27.50. 

CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
The market on 
chemicals and soap supplies is quoted as fol- 
lows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, $1.50@1.60 
per 100 lbs., basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. 
caustic soda, $1.75 per 100 lbs.; 98 per cent. 
powdered caustie soda in bbls., 24,@21,c. per 
lb.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 80c. per 100 Ibs. 
basis 48 per cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate of 
soda, 95c. per 100 lIbs.; tale, 14@1%c. per 
lb.; silex, $15@20 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; mar- 
ble flour, $8 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; chloride of 
lime in casks, 134¢. per lb. and bbls., 21,¢. 
per lb.; electrolytic caustic potash, 12@13c. 
per lb.; carbonate of potash, 61,@71,c. per Ib. 

Prime palm oil in casks, lle. per 1b.; clari- 
fied palm oil in bbls., 12c. per lb.; genuine 
Lagos palm oil, 10c, per lb.; palm kernel oil, 
12c. per lb.; green olive oil, 90c. per gal.; 
yellow olive oil, 90c. per gal.; green olive oil 
foots, 814c. per lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 111%, 
@12¢. per lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 15@16c. 
per lb.; cottonseed oil, 7@7%c. per lb.; Soya 
bean oil, 64% @6%c. per lb.; prime city tallow, 

at 6c. per lb.; corn oil, 6.26@6.36c. per Ib. 

House grease, 6c. per lb.; brown grease, 
5%4¢. per lb.; oleo stearine, 10%4¢. per Ib.; 
yellow packer’s grease, 53,¢. per lb. 


New York, February 26. 
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EXPORTS OF COTTONSEED OIL. 


Official government reports of exports of 
cottonseed oil for the month of January esti- 
mate exports for that month at 94,832 bbls., 
compared to 75,937 bbls. in January, 1914. 
For the season from September 1, 1914, to 
January 31, 1915, government estimates of 
exports are given as 327,085 bbls., compared 
to 241,598 bbls. for a like period a year ago. 
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Irregular Market—Speculative Liquidation— 
Crude Oil Down—Demand Improves At 
Decline—Uncertain Shipping Conditions— 
Cotton Values Ease. 

The speculative liquidation in cotton oil 
that occurred during the earlier part of the 
week was really the feature. There appeared 
to be nervousness on the part of various in- 
terests in the country as a direct result of 
the naval warfare in distant waters. South- 
ern houses were among the sellers and there 
was scattered liquidation from the West and 
local sources. 

There was a break of about $2.00 a bbl. and 
crude oil was lowered to under 42c. a gallon. 
Sentiment was quite bearish for a time, but 
an improvement in the trade demand altered 
opinions and it became apparent that the 
weakly held long accounts in conjunction with 
burdensome crude oil holdings at the South 
had been absorbed. 

Much was heard concerning the possible in- 
terruption to the export movement of cotton 
oil on account of the dangerous ocean lanes. 
Rumors of foreigners reselling here were cir- 
culated in speculative quarters. It was not 
surprising that such advices had material ef- 
fect as those who anticipate a higher range 
of values sooner or later count confidently on 
exports for the season of close to 800,000 


American 


Otton 
Oi Oo. 


bbls. against about 475,000 bbls. shipped dur- 
ing the 1913-14 season. 

No credence was given these vague advices 
concerning European reselling here however. 
As a matter of fact there were strong inti- 
mations that English and Dutch interests 
were extremely bullish. Other European opin- 
ions were believed to be along the same line, 
not necessarily implying that cotton oil or 
other products and commodities had been pur- 
chased with a prospect of future profits but 
rather that under the present strained polit: 
ical conditions involving’ much of the world, 
food and feedstuffs of all descriptions repre- 
sented valuable property. 

The actual demand for oil from Europe was 
rather irregular. There seemed to be a bet- 
terment at the lower levels. Surplus holdings 
abroad are thought to be very light, although 
it is the popular belief that considerable oil in 
this country is owned by foreigners and 
awaits shipment abroad. The difficulty in 
procuring freight room as wanted still mili- 
tates against business, and of course the high- 
er freight rates together with the further ad- 
vance in insurances were features that were 
not relished by foreigners, and to them nulli- 
fied the advantage of the depression here. 

As far as the home trade is concerned the 
enthusiasm manifest is not really at a mini- 


mum. But domestic users are told repeated- 
ly of liberal unsold supplies at the South and 
the argument is continually advanced that 
until more of this oil is distributed the al- 
leged heavy aggregate consumptive demand 
will not sustain the market. If cotton seed 
oil is subject to the same influences as some 
other markets in this country, especially im- 
portant feed and foodstuffs, the urgent for- 
eign demand witnessed at times should result 
in comparatively high prices, which the do- 
mestic trade will have to accede to. The pro- 
vision list has been an exception in this re- 
spect, however, and there have been further 
material setbacks in the western market. 
While the declines in lard frequently did 
serve to induce speculative liquidation and 
strengthen the conservative attitude of many 
actual handlers of cotton oil, there was no 
evidence of the consuming inquiry being oth- 
er than temporarily checked. As an offset- 
ting feature, greases are quite strong. 

With the approaching spring season the de- 
velopments in the South are causing more 
discussion. Very few in the trade accept the 
radical acreage decrease reports. It is ad- 
mitted that an average reduction in the cot- 
ton area of 30 per cent. would be highly im- 
portant from the standpoint of the oil trade, 
but at this time such a reduction is thought 
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to represent the ideas of a decided minority 
of planters at the South. Unbiased reports 
strongly suggest, however, that a moderate 
area loss is to be counted on. Approximate- 
ly 10 per cent. of the former cotton land has 
already the 
fur- 


been given over to grain. In 
cotton values declined 
ther, while grain prices remain at an unusu- 
ally high basis. 


meantime have 
The consensus of opinion is 
that purchases of fertilizer this season by 
southern planters will fall far below those of 
recent years. 

Closing prices, Saturday, February 20, 1915. 
—Spot, $6.90@7.10; February, $6.90@7.10; 
March, $6.95@6.97; April, $6.95@6.99; May, 
$6.95@6.96; June, $7.05@7.10; July, ; 
7.13; August, $7.23@7.24; September, $7.23@ 
7.34. Futures closed 9 to 13 decline. Sales 
were: March, 600, $7.00@6.95; May, 2,100, 
$7.04@6.96; June, 400, $7.10@7.07; July, 3,500, 
$7.18@7.11; August, 2,100, $7.24@7.20; Sep- 





tember. 800, $7.36@7.33. Total sales, 9,500 
bbls. Good off, $6.75@7; off, $6.60@7; red- 
dish off, $6.50@7; winter, $7; summer, $7; 


prime erude 8. E., $5.87@5.93; prime crude, 


Valley, ; prime crude, Texas, : 
Closing prices, Tuesday, February 23, 1915. 
Spot, $6.50@7; February, $6.60@6.85; 

March. $6.75@6.76; April, $6.77@6.83; May, 


$6.83@6.84; June, $6.86@6.90; July, $7.02@ 
7.03; August, $7.12@7.14; September, $7.21@ 


7.24. Futures closed 9 to 30 decline. Sales 
were: February, 300, $7@7; March, 3,000, 
$6.80@6.73; April, 200, $6.80@6.80; May, 
9.400, $6.84@6.75; June, 1,400, $6.87@6.80; 


July, 12,300, $7.03@6.89; August, 4,600, $7.15 


@7.03; September, 1,100, $7.20@7.17. Total 
sales, 32,300 bbls. Good off, $6.50@7; off, 
$6.50@7; reddish off, $6.30@7; winter, $7; 


summer, $7; prime crude, 8S. E., $5.47 nom.; 
prime crude, Valley, - ; prime crude, Tex- 
as, ° 
Closing prices, Wednesday, February 24, 
1915.—Spot, $6.80@7; February, $6.80@7 ; 
March, $6.80@6.83; April, $6.87@6.90; May, 
$6.92@6.93; June, $6.98@7.02; July, $7.12@ 
7.13; August, $7.20@7.22; September, $7.30@ 


7.31. Futures closed 5 to 20 advance. Sales 
were: March, 1,000, $6.87@6.75; April, 100, 


$6.89@6.89; May, 6,200, $6.99@6.85; June, 700, 
$7@7; July, 11,200, $7.20@7.12; August, 1,400, 
$7.30@7.20; September, 1,000, $7.38@7.30. 
Total sales, 21,600 bbls. Good off, $6.60@7; 
off, $6.65@7; reddish off, $6.50@6.90; winter, 
$7; summer, $7; prime crude, 8S. E., $5.67@ 
5.73; prime crude, Valley, prime crude, 


Texas, ‘ 
Closing prices, Thursday, February 25, 1915. 
Spot, $6.75; February, ——; March, $6.76@ 
6.79; April, $6.82@6.88; May, $6.87@6.88; 


June, $6.95@6.98; July, $7.09@7.10; August, 
$7.17@7.18; September, $7.23@725; October, 








$7.05@7.2 Futures closed 3 to 7 lower. 
Sales were: March, 100, $6.75@6.75; April, 


100, $6.85@6.85; May, 6,300, $6.96@6.87; July, 
8,900, $7.17@7.09; August, 3,900, $7.28@7.17; 
September, 1,800, $7.36@7.24. Total sales, 
21,100 bbls. Good off, $6.55@6.80; off, $6.60@ 
6.80; reddish off, $6.45@6.75; winter, $6.85@ 














8; summer, $6.85@8; prime crude, S. E., $5.67 
@5.73; prime crude, Valley, — prime 
crude, Texas, 
| SEE PAGE 29 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. 
TO PROBE COTTON OIL MILL 
\ bill has been intreducei in the Texas 


ie. islature by Senator MeGregor to establish 
a commission of three men to be appointed 
by the investigate violation of 
the anti-trust 
The commission 
tonseed products commission, and under the 
take 


their 


governor to 


laws by cottonseed oil mills. 


is to be known as the cot- 


provisions of the bill, is empowered to 


evidence. call witnesses and to entorce 


attendance. An appropriation of 339,000 is 
This bill 


action 


provided for in the measure. 
the effect of 


Cope measure, which has passed the house 


may 


heve deferring on the 


and is now before the senate judiciary com- 


mittee for consideration. 
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POSSIBILITIES IN THE PEANUT. OIL INDUSTRY 


What Cottonseed Crushers Can Do in Present Emergency 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the second of two 
articles on the possibilities of peanut crushing as an 
adjunct to cottonseed crushing in the cotton oil mills 
of the South, discussed pertinently at this time in 
view of the threatened shortage of seed and reduc- 
tion of crushing operations because of the war and 
more general crop diversification in the South.] 

The Manufacture of Peanut Oil. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture submits the fol- 
lowing information relative to the manufac- 
ture of peanut oil, the adaptation of cotton 
oil mill machinery to this purpose, etc.: 

“Peanut oil is produced in large quantities 
by mills located at Marseilles, Hamburg and 
other European cities from peanuts that are 
grown in Africa. This oil is used largely in 
Muropean countries as a cooking and table 
oil, also in the manufacture of butter substi- 
tutes. The the 
this oil is about as follows: 

“1. The cleaning of the pods.—As the pea- 
nuts come to the factory they contain con- 
siderable dirt, which is most economically re- 
moved before shelling. 
ing them through a and 
then over a fan or a suction blast duster. 


process of manufacture of 


This is done by pass- 


wire-covered reel 


“2. Shelling—The peanuts are then 
shelled, and after the separation of the 


shells from the meats by a fan the meats are 
passed over picking tables, where any re- 
maining trash or decayed nuts are removed 
by hand. 

“3. Blanching—JIn the manufacture of the 
finest grades of oil the nuts are ‘blanched.’ 
which consists in the removal of the, red 
skins and the germs. 

“4. First pressing—The meats are first 
ground to a fine meal, then are filled into 
large press-sacks, closed or 
basket-type press and subjected to a com- 
paratively low pressure without 
The oil resulting from the first pressing is 
known as first grade, and varies from 24 to 
30 per cent. of the entire weight of the clean 
meats. 

“5. Second cake is 
ground, 1 to 5 per cent. of cold water is 
added, and it is given a second pressing in 
the regular hydraulic presses. 
yields 8 to 9 per cent. of oil. 


“6. 


placed in a 


heating. 


pressing.—The re- 


This pressing 


Third pressing.—The third pressing is 
similar to the second, except that the meal 
is heated to not over 48 degs. centigrade (118 
degs. Farenheit). This pressing yields 5 to 7 
Sometimes both 
the second and third pressings are heated. 


per cent. of soapmakers’ oil. 


“With our improved American presses it 
would probably not be necessary to make 
the cold 
would be obtained 


more than two pressings first or 


process, by which there 


28 to 30 per cent. of the total weight of the 
meats, and the second or hot pressing, which 
would give from 12 to 15 per cent. 

“Southern-grown Spanish peanuts will, as 
a rule, clean about 70 per cent. of the gross 
weight, or 1,400 pounds to the ton of far- 
mer’s stock. In other words, 21 pounds to 
the 30-pound bushel. These meats generally 
contain about 52 per cent. of oil, of which 
our mills are capable of extracting 42 to 44 
per cent., after making due allowance for 
loss of moisture and cotton waste. 


Adapting Cotton Oil Mill to Peanut Crushing. 

“To adapt the regular cottonseed oil mill 
to the expression of peanut oil it will be 
necessary to add shelling and cleaning ma- 
chinery, or adapt the regular cotton seed 
For the manu- 


not be 


equipment for this purpose. 
oil it may 
clean the meats so carefully as where pea- 


facture of necessary to 
nuts are shelled and cleaned for the market. 
However, where the highest grade oil is made 
in the European mills the nuts are thorough- 
ly cleaned and blanched. 

“It is probable that the regular cotton seed 
hullers may be adapted to the shelling of pea- 
nuts, also that the separators and graders 
now used for cottonseed may be adapted for 
cleaning the peanuts. In order to adapt a 
cotton seed huller to the work of shelling 
peanuts it will be necessary to give greater 
clearance to prevent breaking the peas, also 
to run the machine at about one-fourth the 
speed used for cotton seed. 

“The of the hulls from the 
meats can be accomplished either by direct 


separation 


blast from a fan, or by means of a suction 
blast. In the regular shellers the hulls and 
chaff are separated from the meats by suc- 
This 


could be accomplished in the same manner 


licn just as they fall from the sheller. 


as they come from the cotton seed huller. 
“For oil purposes it will not be necessary 
to separate the whole from the broken ker- 
nels. However, this is easily done by passing 
tiem over a perforated metal shaker having 
three The perforations 
should be 15/64 round holes for removing the 
germs and small particles of broken meats, 
7/32 by % for removing the splits, and a 
25/64 round perforations for separating the 


sizes of opening. 


unbroken or No. 1 peas from any pods that 
have passed through the huller. 

“In order to get the peanut kernels entirely 
free from trash it is necessary to hand-pick 
them. This is accomplished by passing them 
over a “picking table,” alongside of which 
are seated a number of women who pick out 
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foreign matter as the peanuts are carried 
upon a slowly-moving belt. The cost of this 
hand picking should not exceed $1 per ton 
of farmers’ stock. 

“The grinding of the meats can be done 
on the rolls, although considerable difficulty 
is cxperienced to get them to feed regularly. 
An attrition cake mill may also be used for 
grinding the meats, running the burrs oppo- 
and 


site aut a speed of sixteen to eighteen 


hundred each, In grinding peanuts for oil 
expression it is essential that the particles 
be rubbed hard in order to break the oil cells. 

“A continuous working machine such as 
the expeller press might be used to advantage 
fox the first expression. In this case it would 


not be necessary to grind the meats until 
alter the first pressing. 

“The oil filtered immediately 
after expression. and this can be handled by 
the regular cottonseed oil filters, although an 
improved process is desirable. It is probable 
that a centrifugal process will prove the 
most satisfactory for this work. 


shouid be 


“Our experiments have shown that a ton 
of Southern-grown Spanish 
vield about 

600 pounds of hulls and dirt. 

400 pounds first grade oil. 


peanuts” will 


200 pounds second grade oil. 

780 pounds cake. 

20 pounds loss or waste. 

“These facts may be of interest, but we 
trust that in the near future we may have 
a publication giving more complete informa- 
tion regarding the manufacture of peanut 
oil. It will be impossible, however, to estab- 
lish the peanut oil United 
States until there is a much larger produc- 
tion of peanuts 


industry in the 


\t present the farmers are 


fiiding the growing of peanuts profitable 
from a hog and general stock-feeding stand- 
little 


part of the managers of oil mills is necessary 


point, and a encouragement on the 


in order to secure a supply for oil purposes.” 


Adaptation of Cotton Oil Mills to Peanut 
Crushing. 

Writing from Marseilles on this subject in 
1911 Consul General Gaulin said: 

“The adaptation of cotton oil mills to the 
peanut oil industry can be accomplished at 
a moderate expense. The following estimate 
of the cost of the special equipment required 
in order to treat 50 metric tons of peanuts 
per day of 24 hours has been furnished by a 
Marseilles firm that makes a specialty of 
this type of machinery: 


Cost. 
One “blutoir,” or bolter; total length 
4 meters (13.12 feet), complete. ... $550.05 
One decorticating with 3 
grooved rollers, and a ventilator: to 


machine, 


remove the stones and other foreign 
still 
a sieve for the separation of 


substances adhering to the 
shells; 
the hulls and kernels; another ven- 


tilator for the removal of the shells 


having passed with the kernels 

through the sieve, and pulleys...... 868.50 
On ventilator, with distributor, for the 

collection of the undecorticated pea- 

nuts having passed with the hulls.. 125.45 
One sorting apparatus for the kernels 

remaining in the waste drawn off by 

the ventilator of the decorticating 

NI 5 ih snes nis cret is eee na amin 250.90 
One apparatus receiving the kernels 

from the foregoing and removing 

the stones and red skin, and separat- 

ing besides the germs and coarse 

MI icin Sy ries Ware ame enaettes 250.90 
One elevator to bring the nuts from 

the “blutoir” to the decorticating 

machine, 7 meters (22.96 feet) in 

NOUN 555.5 ores cara ren ears eee aise panes 140.89 
One elevator, to feed the apparatus 

handling the clean kernels......... 110.97 
One elevator to feed the apparatus 

handling the waste ..............: 110.98 
One endless screw to carry waste from 

the decorticating machine......... 77.20 
One endless screw to carry the clean 

nuts from the “blutoir” to the de- 

corticating machine .............. 77.20 
One aspirator for the entire installa- 

GROWN asccc.cie eipteehemeeie e eee 144.75 
Driving gear for the entire installa- 

vo GUO Ne ee ee nia en OP By Caeee rare ey 231.60 


Total cost, delivered quay Marseilles .2,939.39 


“The same installation with wooden frames 
and supports would cost $2,316. 

“A crushing machine complete, with a ca- 
pacity of 50 metric tons, could be had for 
$874.29, divided as follows: 

Cost. 
One hopper, with distributor, above 

RR Renae Mint ride Ce reA i nee $67.55 
One crusher, comprising 2 pairs of 

rollers, the first pair measuring 400 

millimeters (1.31 feet) in diameter, 

and 600 millimeters (1.968 feet) in 

length, and the second pair 600 milli- 

meters both in length and in diam- 

eter 


482.50 


One “sasseur,” or sifter, placed be 
neath the crusher, removing the for- 
eign substances and classifying the 
MIR eetictew cers cc eae ey eee eee 115.80 
One aspirator connected with the roll- 

ers and the “sasseur” 208.44 

“The presses and filters employed in cot- 
ton oil mills are suitable for the peanut oil 


industry.” 


——-o 

COTTON OIL MILLS MUST REPORT. 
Under the provisions of a bill introduced in 
the South Carolina legislature last week, 
every cottonseed oil, textile or other such 
industrial company having a capital of $30,- 
600 or more will be required to make an an- 
nual report before the last day of February 
of each year to the insurance commissioner 
for purposes of examination. The bill was 
introduced by Senator J. F. Williams 
provides that the statements of 





and 
such com- 
panies when approved by the commissioner 
shall be available for use and inspection by 
any stockholder or creditor of such corpora- 
tion. 
ae eee 

Do you keep an eye on page 48 for the 
business opportunities that may be found 
there ? 
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MEAT HYGIENE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

tion, but are more rigid than those of many 

of them. 

A comparison of the regulations of the lead- 
ing European countries will soon disclose the 
fact that enormous quantities of meat and its 
products are annually condemned in this coun- 
try under United States Government inspec- 
tion, especially on account of certain forms of 
limited tuberculosis that would be passed for 
food in either 
under declaration as meat of inferior quality 


many European countries, 


or after heat sterilization. These statements 


are made unhesitatingly, and they are not 


based on a mere perfunctory digest of figures 
and reports. 
of Federal 


They are the result of a study 
meat inspection covering several 
years as it is conducted in the great packing- 
houses in Chicago and those of the Western 
packing centers. 

From time to time some person arises who 
considers it her duty 
to criticise the United States Gov- 


his or (usually self- 
imposed ) 
It is declared in- 


unscientific and devoid of hy- 


ernment meat inspection. 
adequate and 
gienic value. When these attacks are investi- 
gated, they are found to emanate from persons 
not possessed of the necessary scientific train- 
ing and experience to pass on this important 
subject intelligently and impartially. 

It is found that these their 
eagerness to criticise, consider it unnecessary 


critics, in 


to quote the regulations in their entirety or 
describe the inspection as it is actually per- 
formed, but conveniently 
that does not lend itself to their purpose. 


omit everything 


Expert Report on the Meat Regulations. 


In 1907 the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
pointed a committee of scientists, not in any 
way connected with the Federal meat inspec- 
tion service, to study and report on the regu- 
lations governing it. 

The committee was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Wm. H. Welch, professor of path- 
ology, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; 
Dr. L. Hektoen, professor of pathology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Joseph Hughes, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Veterinary College; Dr. 
V. A. Moore, professor of comparative path- 
ology, Cornell University; Dr. Leonard Pear- 
son, dean of veterinary department, Univer- 
Dr. M. J. Rosenau, 
director of hygienic laboratory, United States 


sity of Pennsylvania; 
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Public Health and Marine Hospital Service; 
Dr. Chas. Wardell Stiles, chief of division of 
zoology, hygienic laboratory, United States 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. 

The committee’s opinion of the regulations 
is well illustrated by the following state- 
ment, quoted verbatim from its report: 

“In general, the regulation in question fully 
safeguards the public health insofar as the 
points contained in regulation 15 are con- 
cerned. If there be any general error in the 
regulation, this is in favor of the public 
rather than in favor of the butchers and 
Most of the paragraphs of regula- 
tion 15 are indorsed without comment. Sev- 
eral sections (for instance, the sections on 


packers. 


hog cholera, swine-plague, actinomycosis, 
tuberculosis and .tapeworm cysts) could be 
made less stringent without any danger to 
the health of the consumer.” 

Anyone familiar with the high scientific 
attainments and unimpeachable integrity of 
the personnel of the committee will readily 
understand the weight and importance of its 
report. Whatever changes have been made 
in the regulations since the passage of the 
law of 1906 have been made either on the 
recommendations of the committee mentioned 
above or in accordance with new ideas gov- 
erning animal pathology. 

The consensus of modern thought on the 
spread of tuberculosis is gradually crystal- 
lizing in the opinion that infection takes 
place in childhood (at a period when little, if 
any, meat is consumed), and lies dormant 
until such time in adult life when the body 
resistance becomes low, permitting the awak- 
ening and development of the disease. This 
mode of infection lends more strength to the 
proposition that meat rarely, if ever, becomes 
a medium for the transmission of tubercu- 
losis to man. 

No country is rich enough to be able to 
afford to destroy sound meat food on purely 
sentimental grounds. The selection of the 
sound and healthful from the objectionable 
must be made in the light of cold, searching 
scientific facts, and judgment must not be 
swayed either by sentiment or economic ad- 
vantage. 


The Extent of Federal Inspection. 


An idea of the importance and extent of 
Federal meat inspection can be gained from 
the following tables, taken from the report 
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of the chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try for 1912: 


Post-mortem Inspections, Fiscal Year 1912. 


Passed Con- 

Kind of animals. for food. demned. 
ae ae 7,447,227 50,363 
Calves ................ 2,233,984 8,927 
EE ee 14,192,420 15,402 
ee ae oe 63,898 84° 
ee ee ae 34,689,866 129,002 

rs | 203,778 


In addition to the foregoing there were 
tanked animals found dead or in a dying con- 
dition as follows: 


SE ite astrne  Sbaaeeieah oe Rice sear 762 
Re eee ere ee, 983 
ie ee Oe ie EFS 44,778 
NN ih he Piety edeeca i x s:a0s sb lew aetiraore 5,162 
ee RE Ea ae LSPS EC ee oN Me 10 

, | Ee 


Such figures are significant and important. 
They prove that the inspection is more than 
an academic procedure and a political subter- 
fuge, as has been charged. They prove to the 
careful and unbiased observer that our meat 
foods, when passed by the government, are 
as healthful and wholesome as science can 
make them. They prove that the inspection 
is a tremendous hygienic force and a factor 
of inestimable value in preserving public 
health. 

The question has been asked why the gov- 
ernment reports do not show carcasses con- 
demned on account of such conditions as an- 
thrax, rabies, tetanus, black-leg, etc., although 
they are included in the regulations. The an- 
swer is very simple: anyone familiar with 
these diseases will readily understand that an 
animal affected with any one of them can 
never reach the market. It would either per- 
ish or it would be destroyed by the local State 
veterinary authorities. 

(To be continued.) 
BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS. 


Imports of fresh meats into England in 
the month of January are reported by W. 
Weddel & Company as follows: From South 
America, 112,442 quarters chilled beef, 156,- 
209 quarters frozen beef, 125,510 carcasses 
mutton, 72,044 carcasses lamb. From Aus- 
tralia, 129,953 quarters beef, 197,461 car- 
casses mutton, 49,449 carcasses lamb. From 
New Zealand, 21,323 quarters beef, 87,542 
carcasses mutton, 21,701 carcasses lamb. 





Diseases and conditions for which condemnations were made on post-mortem inspection, fiscal year, 1912: 























— Cattle. Calves -Swine. Sheep.——— Goats.- 

Causes of condemnation. Carcasses. Parts. Careasses. Parts. Careasses. Parts. Carcasses. Parts. Careasses. Parts. 
WeOTOUIONES 5. acicc ceases 35,273 51,576 276 289 42,267 314,581 3 
Actinomycosis . 726 71,665 7 345 eens paras wane a aa 
Caseous lymphadenitis ..... oe ery his 1,597 omen 18 
NE rere Mion ile eae Lome 56,931 es mee eae aS Pr 
Tumors and abscesses..... 190 4,840 17 165 1,654 2,247 122 31 3 1 
Septicemia, pyemia and ure- 

Nias tks diel tk -datttic G4 doe vail 1,468 326 8,607 780 Sees 6 
Pregnancy and recent partu- 

REE ae SR Per 560 ia hes 71 70 ery 1 
OC eer ee 4,511 = ease ‘ 
Pneumonia, pleurisy, enter- 

itis, hepatitis, peritonitis, 

a GOD: 68h cree cned 3,092 841 oe 8,997 2,614 aiks 12 
RE ccacetuescewesscnewes 40 37 aber 2,975 1,308 Senay 2 
I I ove eewilnest vais 381 aa 80 ee et oder ety sams =f 
Injuries, bruised, ete........ 1,892 813 429 69 728 5,916 725 113 3 
rer re 2,456 atoll eT SA 
BO Ee salina sie 967 32 1 
ON ee §,722 rie 1,574 bats 1,568 7,542 sgh 29 
Cysticercus 359 1,944 3 3 9 : 197 44 1 
Miscellaneous .............. 660 3,945 100 341 1,772 1,248 412 3,683 8 es 

ee ee 50,363 134,783 8,927 1,212 129,002 323,992 15,402 3,871 84 1 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, February 26.—Market steady. 
Western steam, $10.60 nom.; Middle West, 
$9.60@9.70; city steam, 914@9%c.; refined 
Continent, lle.; South American, $11.40; Bra- 
zil, kegs, $12.40; compound, 834@8%c. nom. 

Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, February 26.—Copra fabrique, 
107 fr.; copra edible, — fr.; peanut fabrique, 
82 fr.; edible, —. 

Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, February 26.—(By Cable.) —Beef, 
extra India mess, 170s.; pork, prime mess, 
105s.; shoulders, square, New York, 
47s.; picnic, 48s.; hams, long, 62s.; American 
cut, 60s. 6d. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 60s. 6d.; 
long clear, 64s.; short backs, 55s. 6d.; bellies, 
clear, 6ls. Lard, spot prime, 50s. 6d.; Amer- 
ican refined contract, 5ls. 6d. 28-lb. boxes, 
51s. 83d. Lard (Hamburg), nominal. Tallow, 
prime city, 38s. 6d.; choice, 41s. Cheese, Ca- 
nadian finest white, new, 89s. Tallow, Aus- 
tralian (at London), 39s. 3d. 


i? 


—_%o—_—— 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

The market was excited and very weak 
early with grain, but later showed good recov- 
ery with lighter offerings and reports of bet- 
ter cash demand. 


50s. ; 


Stearine. 

The market continues very quiet, with only 
a small interest shown. Oleo is quoted at 
10c. 

Tallow. 

The market is very firm with good foreign 
inquiry. City quoted at 6c. bid and specjals 
7T%e. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Trading was fairly quiet, with values a 
little easier again on the decline in lard. 

Market closed unchanged to 9 points ad- 


vance. Sales, 10,000 bbls. Spot oil, $6.80 bid; 
no offers. Crude, Southeast, $5.67@5.73. 


Closing quotations on futures: March, $6.84 
@6.90; April, $6.86@6.93; May, $6.95@6.95; 
June, $6.95@7.05; July, $7.13@7.14; August, 
$7.23@7.25; September, $7.31@7.34; October, 
$7.05@7.35; good off oil, $6.68@6.90; off oil, 


$6.65@6.85; red off oil, $6.55@6.80; winter 
oil, $7@8; summer white oil, $7@8. 
—aedee 


FRIDAYS LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 

Chicago, February 26.—Hog market slow 
and weak; others weak. Bulk of prices, $6.55 
@6.70; light, $6.55@6.80; mixed, $6.45@6.80; 
heavy, $6.15@6.70; rough, heavy, $6.15@6.30; 
Yorkers, $6.70@6.80; pigs, $5.75@6.90; cattle, 
slow and steady; beeves, $5.50@9; cows and 
heifers, $3.60@7.75; Texas steers, $5.50@ 
6.65; Western, $5.10@7.60. Sheep market 
dull and 10@15c. lower; native, $6.75@7.50; 
yearlings, $7.50@8.40; $7.85@9.40; 
Western, $8@9.40. 

Sioux City, February 26. 
$6.40@6.55. 

Buffalo, February 26.—Hogs lower; on sale, 
3,200, at $7 @7.35. 

Kansas City, February 26.—Hogs steady, at 
$6.40@6.70. 

South Omaha, February 26.—Hogs steady; 
prices not received. 

St. Joseph, February 26.—Hogs slow, at 
$6.57 1, @6.70. 


lambs, 


Hogs steady, at 


Louisville, February 26.—Hogs not received. 
Indianapolis, February 26.—Hogs higher, at 


$6.65@7. 














—— 1% 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1915. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
a eee 2 20,000 1,000 
RSMO Since ceeie-eninese 200 4,000 
CEN Senadedececveevess 300 8,000 
Weer CEES acsctvandawswoes 50 6,000 1,100 
OR EE ee 100 4,000 
ecg, Me... See 400 1,000 500 
Re eee 300 2,000 2,500 
Oklahoma City ...cccccese 300 
BE OUD © 5ca.o. 0c ew law-aieets 700 
rr rr 25 4,924 
DE esacancevoneeet aad 200 200 
ee re ee 1,000 
UE: \6'd vce a805:6%-badcre 1,987 
SIR, etc oes a ate 200 3,000 
| ES Fees 50 1,000 1,000 
ES Sigiaihewna's's 3 ae 435 1,603 1,486 
Toronto, Canada ......... 121 245 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1915. 
INDY . en Jira nex hiplormsacomtelcmmne 12,000 3,800 8,000 
Be CE” baccaeueek eo 5,500 11,000 14,000 
ee oe ee 3,000 8,500 9,000 
Te M4 000s-000050%5004 1,200 7,200 1,500 
Te GEE” Sisin<needaewecac 1,600 5,200 8,000 
Re 3,000 6,000 1,500 
st. eee 1,500 16,000 2,800 
ORinbeme. Cle  .cevcccece 750 1,000 
sk eer 800 1,200 1,400 
i ere errr er 500 
DOMVEP cccccccccccccccccce 800 1,700 2,300 
re 1,100 6,000 
OCURCIIORTE  oeciincccccncccce 700 3,400 100 
CEE: is Nelaivadewetsn hens 30 5,000 5,000 
2 eer 500 5,000 2,400 
WO WOU ccccceecscccoce 1,938 8,239 7,180 
Toronto, Canada .......... &92 571 84 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1915. 
CHEERED cccccccvceescccees 2,000 19,000 14,000 
MOM Oc cccecccsace 7,700 14,000 13,000 
EE. and oe twee wceeweses 6,300 19,000 13,000 
We, GE, o6ccctesiowcercee 7,000 7,800 3,400 
= ee ee 1,800 8,000 8,000 
PN EE cGewesbetianenes 10,000 
er 1,600 7,000 300 
Cetenems TF cccccvccscs 700 1,500 
Se WE Scecececcntaas 2,300 2.500 100 
MIBWOENOG . cccccccccescecs 400 10,742 200 
BREE 20h nneteasescencees 300 4,500 300 
CORN cccevcccesevecoene 6,000 
NPE, Ac capewsnene<ores< 2,114 
Indianapolis 10,000 
Cincinnati 7,936 
MET Ee ree 800 400 
Cleveland 2,000 1, 
WOE TON: cicesciscccevess 4,364 2,838 
Toronto, Canada ......... 465 1,877 110 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1915. 
2 NE 8,000 28,000 12,000 
OS eae ee 5,¢ 3,000 5,000 
Re ee 16,000 13,000 
Wee BION: once csiovcvevescce 2,700 4,600 
a EE So aeuc cantebeesse 6,000 4,200 
a 10,000 500 
OF. POG ascee.s 5,200 50 
Oklahoma City 1,500 
Bort Worth § .cccccccccecce 2,500 
DETIWAURGS occ cceccesccvcs 12,524 200 
rrr errr 100 1,300 
RU ha nice tewuewesnee 1,500 
0 ee 1,537 
errr 800 9.000 
gos og | CEE ee 1,500 1,000 
a err 2,834 
REY, cb Vwi ewetsb0eeeenes 40 2.000 1,000 
er errr ree 100 2.000 1,600 
WOW FOUR co vccccctcocscess 1,718 8,738 1,718 
Toronto, Canada ......... 473 1,688 82 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1915. 
CORI in cccacsuneesssedsce 5,000 26,000 9,000 
PE OR vec aedsesewes 2.500 8,000 6.000 
OMAR ccccccccescccecces 2,800 17,500 11,500 
ji eee 3,000 8.500 2,000 
ee ee £,000 
SE Ge nce ccccwe sss 2,000 10,000 2,200 
BE. PAR csc da pesawsceevss 6,000 
Mkiahoma City ...cccccces 1,700 2,200 
Fort Worth .....cc.ccee: 2,200 2.000 300 
BMillwawukee ..cccccccecestes 2,772 
Cudahy 2.000 
Wichita 189 
Indianapolis ....... eseeces 10,000 
Cincinnati =... ...cccceeces 300 2,280 100 
ree 2.000 200 
Cleveland ...cccccscccevece 2,000 
Hew FOE covcccvcevovces 1,500 3,100 906 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1915. 
CRRCRRO: ass sstdodecsecece 2,000 25,000 10,000 
Kansas City ..ccccccccces 1,000 5,000 5,000 
ere re ree 2,100 15,000 =, 11,000 
Bt. LOwle .ccccdvcccoseeses 1,400 11,000 600 
St. Joseph ..cccccccccscce 400 8.500 2,200 
Se cccewsedecaveek 1,200 15,000 400 
Fort Worth .......cccccces 1,600 1,500 
Bt. Paul ...ccssccccccccce 2,100 900 400 
Oklahoma City ......+++- ° 750 2,550 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, February 20, 1915, 
are reported as follows: 


Chicago. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Oe. ...cccccccce 6,990 39,400 16,049 
GG GS TM | sccccencccsus 5,787 26,000 16,745 
ie ON ie hos 005090004004 4,122 22,900 7,017 
Be Oe SA wavevbeesice 4,473 23,600 6,506 
G. H. Hammond Co....... 1,971 14,300 ove 
Libby, McNeill & Libby... 1,462 eee eee 
Anglo-American Prov. Co.. 43% 12,000 eee 


Boyd, Lunham & Co., 10,500 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Co., 12,400 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 5,600 
hogs; Miller & Hart, 4,600 hogs; Independent Pack- 





ing Co., 11,000 hogs; Brennan Packing Co., 5,000 
hogs; others, 4,200 hogs. 
Kansas City. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co. 1,428 8,760 6,342 
Fowler Packing 322 eee 2,234 
BS, BE. GR. ccevces 1,546 9,006 5,497 
ee he eee 1,619 6,775 10,470 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 2,238 5,446 5,689 
) TTT eee 1,565 7,903 4,497 
IEE. Lavecaratess: wa, -aie ahearere-eae 90 3,418 506 
GHEE se cecwcccunssesesee 98 606 2 


Dold Packing Co., 517 hogs; Heil Packing Co., 20 
eattle and 413 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 35 
cattle; S. Kraus, 118 cattle; I. Meyer, 199 cattle; 
John Morrell & Co., 24 cattle; New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Co., 93 cattle; M. Rice, 2,570 hogs; 
Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 66 cattle; 3,649 hogs and 874 


sheep; United Dressed Beef Co., 34 cattle; Wolf 
Packing Co., 59 cattle. 
Omaha, 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Bis. DA. vectescnssas 1,361 10,351 4,600 
ee Ge EE savcacecscces 2,212 16,827 13,316 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 3,027 14,207 8,612 
ge eee 2,159 20,629 10,477 
eee es 1,553 owe 
So We CED ccccsevacse 72° 8,526 oan 
GE wi dwscvocnentsubess 2,264 9,744 


South Omaha Packing Co., 2 cattle; John Morrell 
& Co., 31 cattle; Lincoln Packing Co., 49 cattle; T. 
M. Sinclair & Co., 65 cattle. 


St. Louis, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CO 1,72 12,272 3,111 
BWEE BOR ccccccccececes 2,347 8,797 2,077 
Armour & GO .ccssecsvees 1,239 6,846 4,030 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 487 vee ane 
Independent Packing Co... 673 2,459 
East Side Packing Co..... 121 2,556 
J. H. Belz Provision Co... coe 243 
Heil Packing Co.......... 14 eee 
Krey Packing Co......... ose 76 
Carondelet Packing Co.... 41 219 
Sartorius Provision Co..... one 87 nae 
ee ee 215 7,169 360 
—— fo 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending February 20, 1915: 









CATTLE. 

ME -seutidae ss ons eee esaeraus cba acu ae 30,986 
EE re oe ene a ee ae ee A a 9,367 
CT as iba owt he aces he age caskmenoieia cee 7,892 
ac CRE “Scho wh Rh pbeih saws esh dees Ne Caw 4,263 
ee ee eek Per er heer ere 519 
SN, WRI Atk inn cade nara ek, is 0 a.19 4 ee naa oaeieiee 4,141 
ee ene See eee 3,430 
Deer Tee GN SeCRNy CUR a wc cc cccesecciases 4,043 
Fort Worth 269 
Philadelphia 22 
Pittsburgh 

IS chins tre anes sioCdicecees a beaNacheekeew ee eC 
SE CEE wine se wees cat cunh vs ewsennenadee 2,959 
ee ere eee 3,125 

HOGS. 

NE bs dics snes She uuasdeninesioebaneesoue® 194,830 
PE GE cows dec eveiesscedessecerssesesen 
EE eee er ee Peek eee ee eee 

St. Joseph 


Cudahy 
Sioux City 
Ottumwa 





COE FREE: 6. ccc ceunccttctescvensceceweesieve 

South St. Paul 

New York and Jersey City...........ccseeues 29,962 
Fort Worth 10,519 
Philadelphia 4,991 
Pittsburgh 6,936 
ok, EE eee 9,029 
Oklahoma City 11,440 
GURCIMMAT «cccccccccccccccccccecesseosecssecce 16,410 

SHEEP 

COI 5s CaickSceuccs caneudeeeeucecucess cen 49,861 
Bameas Clty .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecscce 34,109 
OMAR crcccecccccescoseccccensercnesessd cess 36,157 
BR, DOGG o easicccescccdeqaceceeccesegeycnes 18,523 
CN ondndccsn cc ccntesteisevevetowmeeeeus 189 
err Orr eer ete 8,389 
South St. Paul .ccccccccccccccccccccccccceces 1,762 
New York and Jersey City.... 9,357 
Wert Wart 6 icc. cccsiescvccee 781 
Philadelphia ...ccccccccccccscccescccccccccece 2,308 
Plttebargh occ cccccccccveccccccccccccccsesecs 1,127 
IN onc inc tae Badeces Ceceesencesneeeneenesa 1,112 
OChIamoma CW, civdcccesecencecceececsseesieses 103 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


The hide 


tion of “watchful waiting.” 


markets are giving a demonstra- 
The packers are 
waiting for buyers and the tanners are wait- 
ing for price concessions. At this writing 
neither side is willing to come out of the 
While the 


dull and slow, something may happen at any 


trenches. immediate situation is 
moment. 
Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES. 
in packer hides in the period under review. 


No trading was effected 


Tanners declined to become interested in the 
increasing supplies of native and butt branded 
steers, which are rather poor and constitute 
the major portion of the slaughter at pres- 
ent. Killers endeavored to do some business 
on these lines, but could not see the neces- 
sity of accepting the sharp declines buyers 
demanded to effect business. There were a 
few inquiries for some of the branded hides, 
which are in really small supply. Killers, 
however, demanded further appreciations over 
last sales, and for this reason no sales were 
effected in the sole leather varieties. The 
general tone to the situation is a waiting 
one. Heavy native steers were not sold. Sev- 
eral efforts to secure this selection were made 
at 221%4c. for February hides, 22%,c. for Janu- 


ary slaughter and 23c. for December and 
January kill. Killers demanded 231%c. for 


the December-January hides and 23c. for the 
February kill. Heavy Texas steers were in- 
quired for several times throughout the 
week and bids at 203,4¢. were registered for 


this weight. Killers have limited supplies 
and demand 2le. for the over 60-lb. hides. 


Lights were quiet at 20'¥,c. and extreme lights 
at 201%4¢. Butt branded steers constitute a 
large portion of the slaughter now and stocks 
are ample. Killers ask the former sale rate 
of 2le. Colorado steers were dull and fea- 
tureless. Available stocks are meager, and 
the last sale rate of 19%,¢. is considered the 
nominal market. Branded cows did not sell. 
This selection last sold at 2014¢. in connection 
with extreme light Texas steers. Heavy na- 
tive cows were slow. Stocks are meager and 
quoted nominally at 23%4¢, asked. Light na- 


tive cows were not sold. Stocks are small 
and up to 23¥,c..is asked. Native bulls were 
dull. Last sales were effected at 18e. Brand- 


ed bulls were dull. Last sales were at 161/c. 
for Northern points of kill. Southern goods 
are quoted at 17c. asked. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Trading was extreme- 
ly limited in country hides in the period under 
review. Tanners are pursuing a policy of 
waiting on account of the excessive high 
prices prevailing for the present poor quality 
of stock coming forward. Dealers are gener- 
ally booked well through February on their 
expected collections and are only interested 
in getting prices down in the country. Heavy 
steers were quiet. This selection last sold at 
20@20'%c. for current receipts. Buyers dis 
play but little interest. Receipts do not con- 
tain many steers. Heavy cows were also fea- 
tureless. Last sales were at 19%, @20c. for 
regular run of country collection. Buffs were 
sold at 20¢. for about three cars of season 


able goods. Further lots are freely offered 
for two weeks’ shipment at 20c., and in some 
quarters it is said that bids at 19%4,¢. would 
be accepted. The situation in the originating 
sections is considered lower. Local dealers 
are not very active, but some tanners have 
purchased all weights of seasonable hides 
from the good sections as low as 19'%c. de- 
livered basis here with a scattering trade at 
193/4,@20c. delivered basis. Extremes were 
not reported moved as a regular selection. A 
car of extreme seconds sold at I%c. for grubs 
and cuts. Current receipts of extremcs are 
freely offered at 20c. and bids are solicited. 
Better goods, running well for ones are of- 
fered at 204,@20\%c. Recent sales of such 
quality were effected up to 2lc. Branded 
cows were dull and featureless. Available 
stocks continue limited and the seasonable 
country collections are quoted at 16@16%Qc. 
flat nominal for business. Country packer 
branded hides range up to 19c. asked deliv- 
cred basis here as to quality and percentage 


of steers included. Bulls are quiet. Recent 
trading cleared out surplus holdings. Last 


sales were at 15'%c. for straight weights and 
1614¢. for 60@75-lb. goods. This rate is asked 
on further trading in the light buils, and 
the overweights are quoted at 1514c. asked. 
Country packer bulls are quoted at 16@l17e. 
asked as to quality. 

Later.—The market is stagnant with tan- 
ners making a stand for lower prices. All 
weights of hides are offered at 1934¢c. without 
sales. Most dealers, however, still demand 
20¢. 

CALFSKINS were slow. Last sales of 
local city varieties out of first salt were ef- 
fected at 23%c., taking production ahead a 
couple of months for one collector. This rate 
is asked firmly on further business with tocal 
stocks meager. Outside city skins are quot- 
ed at 23c. generally asked, and the nominal 
market considered not over 22'%c. for busi- 
niess. Country skins last sold at 22c. for 
good varieties; poorer lots are available down 
to 2le. Deacons are quoted at 90¢.@$1 for 
business and light calf at $1.10@1.20 asked as 
to quality. Kipskins are slow. Recent sales 
of local cities were effected at 22c., taking 
skins in collection ahead a couple of months. 
Packer skins last sold at 23c. and killers now 
demand 2314@24c. Country run of skins re- 
cently sold at 21@21'%4c. as to quality. 

HORSEHIDES rule dull and featureless. 
Local stocks and accumulations outside are 
large, and most of them run back into sum- 
mer hair. Regular country run of hides is 
quoted at $5@5.25 for business. Mid Western 
tanners decline to talk above this range. 


City hides are quoted at $5.50@5.75 asked; 
one dealer claims to have refused a bid of 
$5.65 this week and demanded the outside 


price. Seconds are quoted at the usual $1 
reduction with the ponies and glues out at 
$1.50@2 and the coltskins at 50@75c. asked 
as to quality. 

HOGSKINS are meeting 
from the local buyers for all small parcels 
fast accumulated at 50@65c. for the 
regular country collection with the rejected 
pigs and glues out at half price. 

SHEEP PELTS.—The feature transaction 
in packer sheepskins this week was the sale 


with a fair call 


as as 





Address 








Attention, Tanners and Packers! 


Investigate our plan for disposal of your glue stock. 
See if this material is worth more than you are getting for it. 


DELAWARE GLUE CO., Newport, Delaware 








February 27, 1915. 


by one killer of his last two weeks of Feb- 
ruary, production of sheep and lambskins at 
loca¥ 4nd four river market at $2.15. Other 
killers are now endeavoring to draw that fig- 
ure and $2.25 on further orders. A lot of 
13-lb. lambskins was offered at $2.10 and not 
taken. A large outside killer sold a car of 
heavy sheep at $2.75, and he asks $3.50 on 
next lot. Country skins are moving out 
steadily at $1.25@1.75 average, as to quality 
of seasonable uniform lots. Dry Western 
pelts are slow on account of meager stocks 
at 16@18c. asked as to quality; outside for 
the best Montana descriptions. Pullers seem 
to have good confidence in the pelt situation 
and are looking around the market for suit- 
able lots relatively cheap. Some pullers have 
their ideas pegged at $2 for best lots. 
Philadelphia. 

The hide market is dull and the question 
now is whether this is one of the temporary 
dull periods that we have experienced at in- 
tervals during the past twelve months or 
whether this is the real set-back that has 
heen anticipated so long. A small buying 
movement, however, would soon start the 
market advancing again, as hide stocks are 
not burdensome. Sales include 2,000 native 
steers, 22%4c. basis; 2,000 native cows, 22c.; 
1,000 small packer cows, October to Decem- 
ber, 22c.; 600 native bulls, 17c.; 1,600 buffs, 
20c.; 1,000 extremes, 2014c.; 600 country and 
city bulls, 16e. Calfskins are firm and sales 
were one carload, 8,000 skins, at unchanged 
prices. Horsehides are weak and buyers bid- 
ding down. Best offers now $5.50. 


New York. 


DRY HIDES.—Arrivals are heavy on both 
dray and wet salted stock. Where formerly 
South American hides were sent to Europe 
they are now practically all being sent to 
this country. Close to 140,000 dry Buenos 
Aires were imported for tanners’ account. 
Several thousand each of Central Americans 
and Puerto Cabellos sold at 3114,@32c., re- 
spectively. Wet salted Mexicans brought 
18¥%c. Buyers inclined to hold off and look 
tor lower prices. Frigorificos quoted at 2414c. 
for current slaughter. Sales included 138,732 
dry Buenos Aires, 20@25 lbs., imported for 
tanners’ account; 2,013 dry Central American, 
20@25 l|bs., 31%c.; 4,309 dry Puerto Cabello, 
20@25 Ibs., 32c.; 3,650 wet salted Mexican, 
45@50 lbs., 181/40. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—Quiet. Tanners 
holding off, allowing stocks to accumulate 
with the hope of reducing prices. Spready 
natives, April to June kill, held up. to as high 


as 28c. Current slaughter 231%4c. Native 
steers and cows 23c. Colorados 19%c. Butts 
201,c. 


GREEN SALTED HIDES.—Quiet. Buyers 
out of the market allowing stock to accumu- 
late as they claim that present prices are too 
high. 

CALFSKINS.—Some calfskin tanners are 
in the market, but refuse to pay prices asked. 

(Continued on page 43.) 





W. P. LANGE 
North Side, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dealer in 


City and Country 
PACKER HIDES 


Also 


Consignments 
solicited 


Wool Pullers 




















Pittsburgh Hide and Tallow Co. 


All Packer Hides and Skins Delivered in Original Condition. 
Packers, Tanners and Dealers’ Correspondence Solicited. 


Selection Made to Suit Tanners’ Wants. 


N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Feb. 24. 
Following the sharp recovery in the trade 
during the closing days of last week Mon- 
day’s run of cattle was surprisingly light, 
totaling as it did only 12,000 head, and the 
market ruled active, and an early clearance 
was made at 10@15c. further advance. Tues- 
day’s run of 2,500 cattle met with a strong 
wud aetive demand, the recent advance in the 
nuuket being well sustained. Wednesday's 
iun, contrary to all expectations, was very 
light, 


the three days’ receipts total 23,000 head, as 


receipts being estimated at 8,500, and 


compared to 33,200 for the same period a 
week ago. The market was active and higher 
from start to finish; in fact, because of the 
meager receipts and a much broader Eastern 
demand it was a run-away trade, prices 
showing 10@15c. further advance, and values 
were largely 50@7d5c. per cwt. higher than 
the “low spot” in the trade Monday, February 
i5, at which time prime heavy beeves as good 
as ever “walked the planks” sold at $8.35 per 
cwt., while the top of the market tocay 
(Wednesday) is $9.10 for the same class of 
cattle, and the decisive improvement in the 
market is partly the result of a somewhat 
broader demand from the East, but can be 
attributed mostly to the greatly curtailed re- 
ceipts and unfavorable weather conditions in 
many sections of the country, particularly 
in the West. 

The greatly curtailed receipts of cattle 
have included but a fair percentage of 
butcher-stuff, and in consequence of the light 
supply there has been a sharp recovery in 
ihe market. As compared with the low time, 
Tuesday, February 16, canners and cutters 
show 25@35e. advance; bulls are up 50c. per 
cewt., and everything in the “she” .stuff line 
above the cutter class is 50@75c. higher: in 
fact, many choice light heifers have been ad- 
vanced as much as $1 per ewt. This big up- 
turn will probably bring increased receipts 
and some reaction within the near future. 

The hog market shows but little change as 
compared with a week ago, fluctuations in 
the trade in the meantime being very mild. 
and on Wednesday, with 32,000 hogs, the 
niarket ruled steady to a shade higher, with 
the bulk of the hogs selling $6.55@6.65, 
choice light $6.70, with a few selected light 
hogs as high as $6.75. The Eastern order 
demand is a little better, and will probably 
vrow broader within a short time, and while 
there is nothing rampantly “bullish” in the 
outlook for the near future, we think hogs 
are hovering around the bottom. 

Finally the channels of trade in dressed 
lamb and mutton have cleared and, following 
the depression of 10 days which prevailed 
previous to the opening of this week, the 
market has taken an upturn of fully 75c. per 
ewt. on lambs and 35@50c. on sheep. Qua 
autine restrictions still hamper the trade and 
vive the situation rather a treacherous feel- 
ing. but receipts have been so moderate that 
it was impossible for slaughterers to hold 
prices to the level of last week. Clipped stock 
is beginning to arrive in limited numbers. 
and by the middle of next month a liberal 
portion of arrivals will have been shorn. There 
is a wider range between clipped and wooled 
stock than has existed at this time for manv 
vears, owing to the high price of wool. 
Numerous sales of 30c. per lb. have already 
been made, and prospects indicate that it will 
sell much higher. We quote: Good to choice 
lambs, $9.25@9.60; poor to medium. $8.50@ 
9: eulls. $7@7.50; good to choice vearling 
wethers, $8.25@8.40; poor to medium. $7.75@ 
8: good to choice wethers, $7.50@7.75: fat 
ewes, $6.85@7.25; poor to medium, $6.25@ 
6.60: culls, $4.50@5.50. No stock vet allowed 
to leave this market on feeding or breeding 
account. 


KANSAS CITY 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, February 23. 

Some of the buyers were looking for heavy 
fed steers this morning, and that kind were 
quoted 10c. higher, sales at $7.85 to $8.15. 
Some lighter steers sold at $7.50 to $7.80, and 
were called steady. Medium steers and butch- 
er grades were steady to 15c. higher in ex- 
tremes. Some of the cattle are claimed by 
owners to be losing fifteen dollars a head, but 
others are almost paying out. A drove of 
steers bought here November 19 last, at 
$7.25, average weight 793 pounds, by a feeder 
at LaCygne, Kansas, were returned today, and 
sold at the cost price, $7.25, weighing 1,025 
pounds average. The gain on these steers was 
put on cheaply, the owner running them in a 
wheat field till January 1, and feeding them 
pretty strong since that date. Another ship- 
ment here today was some heifers at $6.25 
and $6.50, which cost $6.15 four months ago, 
having gained 150 pounds in the interim. 
Packers bought actively both yesterday and 
today, under stress of a light supply, 5,500 
Monday and 6,000 today. Country buyers are 
taking more cattle this week, although cases 
of foot and mouth disease in Kansas found 
late last week repressed the buying impulse 
for this week in a degree, but stockers and 
feeders are higher, and sell largely at $6.25 to 
$7.25, tops $7.65. In the guarantine division 
12 loads of good steers arrived from Texas, 
around 1,200 pounds average, selling at $7.10 
and $7.15, lighter steers at $6.85, highest 
prices in three weeks. 

Hogs sold strong to 5c. higher at the start, 
top $6.70, but packers later became bearish 
and the close was steady to 5c. lower, bulk 
of sales $6.50 to $6.65, receipts 15,000 head. 
Local packers are shipping in a good many 
hogs bought at surrounding markets, where 
competition from order buyers is not as strong 
as it is here. Quality of hogs coming to Kan- 
sas City is very good, and suits the order buy- 
ers better than at any other market, and the 
packers have to meet the prices they set. 

Sheep and lambs jumped up 30 to 50c. to- 
day, and the advance was more on some late 
arrivals of lambs that sold at the top, $9. 
Bulk of the lambs sold at $8.65, 25 to 40c. 
above yesterday in figures, more in actual 
values, as pelts were wet today. Feeding 
lambs sell around $8.25, and toppy ewes would 
bring $6.75 to $6.85. The whole sheep and 
lamb list goes onto a boom footing today, 
subject, of course, to the fickle influences sur- 
rounding that trade. 


—— —ee— —- 


ST. LOUIS 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, IIl., Feb. 24. 
The raising of the temporary restrictions 
which the government placed upon shipping 
from this market has very materially affected 





the prices on all commodities. We are now a 
free market and shipments may be made for 
any purpose to all points east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the State of Ten- 
vessee that have no local rules that prohibit. 
Receipts this week have been very light and, 
therefore, it is diffeult to give a comprehen 
sive list of prices that obtain here. The ad- 
vance on all grades of cattle has been sharp, 
and on the best kinds it is fully a dollar per 
hundred higher than the close of last week. 
Beef and butcher steers which a week ago 
went to seale from $6.50@7.50 are today 
being weighed in on $7.50@8.50, and prime 
offerings would bring more money.  Teifers 
have participated in the advance, and the 
eood kinds are quoted at $7.25@8.50. The 
bulk are selling from $7@7.75. Heavy cows 
range from $6@6.75, and prime cows will 
bring 7c. The veal calf price, which reached 
$11.50 yesterday, and at which figure quite a 
few were sold, is the highest it has been for 
several months. The stocker and feeder trade 
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has hardly had a chance to get started as yet, 
but quite a few inquiries for them are being 
received, and no doubt as soon as the buyers 
realize that the market is back to normal 
conditions, this trade will resume its usual 
active condition. Receipts of cattle for the 
week amounted to 4,765 head. On the South- 
ern side of the market 1,802 cattle were re- 
ceived. There were no offerings of heavy 
steers on the Southern side this week, and 
the run of canners and cutters was light. The 
advance on this side was just about the same 
as that upon the native side. 

Hog receipts were 33,200 this week. The 
hog market is about 30c. higher than this 
time a week ago. The shipping trade has 
been resumed, and as a consequence there 
has not been a sufficient quantity of hogs to 
supply the demand. Mixed and butcher hogs 
are quoted at $6.70@6.95, good heavies $6.75@ 
6.85. The market was topped on light hogs, 
which range from $6.65@7. The bulk of all 
sales, $6.75@6.95. The quality of the offer- 
ings is fair, although there is a large per 
cent. of pigs and half-fat kinds. 

The sheep receipts for the week amounted 
to 7,300 head. The sheep market has shown 
a much stronger tendency than any other de- 
partment. Heavy lambs averaging around 85 
Ibs. brought $9.40 on Wednesday. They were 
from northern Colorado, and were prime in 
quality. Nebraska yearlings of good quality 
topped the market for this grade at $8.10 on 
Tuesday. Prime yearlings are worth up to 
$8.25. Muttons, wethers and ewes range from 
$6.75 @7.35. 

.°, 


— > 


OMAHA 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
So. Omaha, Neb., February 23. 

Sharply decreased receipts of cattle last 
week were responsible for a substantial recov- 
ery in prices of beef steers and butcher stock. 
There was an advance of fully 25@35c. last 
week and so far this week the trade has been 
active and strong. Choice beeves brought 
$8.10 today and the bulk of the fair to good 
1,050 to 1,300-pound beeves sell at a range 
of $7@7.75; the common to fair warmed up 
and short fed grades going from $6 to $7. 
Cows and heifers have shown fully as much 
improvement as the beef steers and prices 
for poor to prime stock range from $3.75 to 
$7.25; the big bulk of the fair to good butch- 
er and beef stock going around $5@6; veal 
calves continue active and firm at $7@10, 
and bulls, stags, etc., are selling somewhat 
stronger than a week ago at a range of $4.75 
@6.25. 

Hog prices have made another new low 
level for the season, although the market has 
developed some strength the past few days. 
Receipts have been liberal, the month’s sup- 
ply to date being some 55,000 heavier than in 
February last year. Demand is very good ap- 
parently from both packers and shippers and 
the heavy supplies are being moved with 
little difficulty at the prices. There were over 
20,000 hogs here today and after opening 
strong the market closed weak. Tops brought 
$6.60 as compared with $6.70 last Tuesday 
and the bulk of the trading was at $6.55@6.57 
as against $6.62@6.65 one week ago. 

Sheep and lamb prices advanced 25@40c 
last week under the influence of moderate 
offerings and a healthy demand and this ad- 
vance has continued this week the market 
being 50@75e. higher than ten days ago. Sup- 
plies are running heavier than at this time 
last year but demand is also broader than at 
that time and there is a strong undertone to 
the trade. Fat lambs are selling at $8@8.90: 








yearlings $7.25@8.10; wethers $6.40@7; and 
ewes $6.20@6.80. 
— fe — 
NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO FEBRUARY 22, 1915. 
Sheep and 
Reeves. Calves lambs. Hogs. 
Mow TORW co gucdsicuss- 1,959 4,315 7.148 16,263 
GENO P GG. 6 6 cba sce senn 72 369 1,719 13,699 
Central Union ......,... 1,359 — 490 a= 
eee ar 4,043 4,684 9,357 29,962 
Totals last week........ 5.281 4,298 18,162 35,646 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 
St. Louis, Mo.—A. J. 
a company with a capital stock of $25,000 to 


Jacons is organizing 


establish a dairy farm. 

Wildwood, N. J.—The North Wildwood Fish 
Cempany, to deal in fish, ice, ete., has been 
incorporated by F. 
stock of $50,000. 

Morristown, N. Y.—The Bent Milk 
Corporation, to- conduct a general dairying, 


P. Downs with a capital 
Food 


cold storage, milk and food products busi- 
ness, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $75,000 by R. H. 
N. Y.; A. R. Brandly, 253 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; J. Garst, Worcester, Mass. 
— 
ICE NOTES. 


A contract has been let by 


Bent, Antwerp, 


McGehee, Ark. 
Moreley & Son to build an ice plant of 30 
tons capacity. . 

Baltimore, Md.— An ice cream plant will be 
erected at 1101-3 S. Streeper street by Geo. 
C. Burgerdind. 

Rome, Ga.—An ice cream factory to cost 
from $5,000 to $10,000 
C. T. Hollinger. 

Orange, Tex. 
cost $6,000 will be built by the Orange Light 
& Water Company. 

Duluth, Minn.—An artificial 
cost about $80,000 will be 
Croix avenue and Buchanan street. 

Monteagle, Tenn.—The capacity of the 
plant of Kennedy Bros. will be increased and 
two storage rooms 20 x 40 feet will be built. 

Lyons, N. Y.—H. P. McDonough, of New- 
ark, N. Y.; Benjamin W. Mott, Frederick M. 
Jones and Harvey H. Sharp, of Red Creek, 
and John F. O’Brien, of Wolcott, have been 


will be erected by 


A cold storage warehouse to 


ice plant to 


erected at St. 


elected as directors of the Red Creek Cold 
Storage Company. 
—-e—- - 
Is there something you want to know 


badly, that you remember reading in The 
National Provisioner, but you can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 
the paper, and then you'll have it handy and 
won’t have to waste time writing for it. Our 
new binder costs but $1. Ask us about it. 


OVERHAULING THE REFRIGERATING 


PLANT. 
(C. E. Anderson, in “Ice.’’) 

This is the time of the year when the re- 
trigerating engineer commences to overhaul 
the refrigerating or ice plant to put it in 
good shape again for the next season’s run. 
If the engineer has been methodical in the 
supervision and operation of the plant, he no 
doubt will have numerous notes on defects 
and repairs needed on the machinery and ap- 
paratus that have come to his notice during 
the past season, which he intends to remedy 
and repair when there is an opportunity of 
shutting down the plant at the end of the ice 
season. 

In overhauling the plant do not start in 
sixteen lifferent places at once. but be meth- 
odical in your work and things will go 
quicker, better and smoother with less con- 
fusion and lost parts. Plan everything ahead 

just what you are going to do, and com- 
mence on one part of the plant at a time. 
Have everything ready for overhauling that 
part and keep the parts being overhauled or 
disassembled together in one piace, so that 
if a warm spell should come along, when there 
is a demand for ice, you can put the parts 
together again in a hurry and start up the 
plant in a few hours’ time. 

Ice plants are operated for profit, and the 
engineer that realizes such opportunities as 
mentioned and is ready at all times to obtain 
the maximum output of the plant, is sure of 
With this gen- 
erally comes promotion and an 


recognition sooner or later. 
increase in 
salary. This latter phase appeals mostly to 
us all, [ think. 

In overhauling the plant a good method of 
procedure is to commence at the source of 
power, namely, the boiler room, cleaning and 
repairing boilers, heaters and pumps; then 
pipe work, condensers, reboilers, flat coolers, 
filters, storage tanks, brine tanks, engine and 
ammonia compressors. Plan the overhauling 
somewhat in the order named. This order of 
repairing is arbitrary, as conditions and 


equipment in certain plants will alter this 
procedure somewhat. Hardly any set rule 
ean be laid down for overhauling which will 
be applicable to all plants. 

Following out the above plan of overhaul- 
ing, we will consider the boiler room first and 
the necessary work to be done there. Most 
ice plants are equipped with shell boilers, and 
this type of boiler will be dealt with in order 
that the following suggestions for cleaning 
and repairing may be applicable to the ma- 
jority of plants. 

After the boiler has been cooled down and 
the pressure is ofl, empty the boiler of water 
and wash out the inside by means of a hose, 
thoroughly removing all sediment, mud and 
loose scale. If the feed water in your locality 
is bad, having hard seale-forming elements in 
solution, which have sealed up the boiler, chip 
the scale from tlhe sides, heads and tubes of 
tiie boiler, by means of suitable tools and 
scrapers with which every engineer is familiar 
and which can be purchased or made for the 
occasion. 

By all means remove all the scale possible, 
so as to have a clean heating surface in the 
boiler. You will be surprised at the economy 
of the plant in the ecal used and increased 
output of ice if the boilers are clean and free 
from scale and kept that way. An eighth of 
an inch of seale on the heating surfaces of a 
boiler will increase the coal consumption ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. for the same output 
of steam as a clean boiler would deliver, hence 
the necessity of having clean boilers in order 
to have the water in the boiler absorb as 
much heat as possible from the coal burned 
under the boiler. 

Having cleaned the boiler of seale, clean 
out all the soot from the combustion cham- 


ber and the breeching; also examine the 
damper when you clean the breeching. This 


is a dirty and disagreeable job, but it must be 
done if you want the best results possible 
from your boiler equipment. 

After the combustion chamber is cleaned, 
examine the blow-off line and renew same if 
found to be corroded or burned; also examine 
the brick work protecting the blow-off line 
and if found in bad condition, warped or 
tumbling down, renew same, as this might 
prevent a shut down in the middle of the 
ice season, due to the blow-off line being ex- 
posed to the hot gases of combustion and 
burning off, causing a boiler shut down and 
probably loss of life to someone in the near 
vicinity when the pipe lets go. Examine the 





ICE HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


For Manufactured and Natural Ice! Plants 
Cold Storage Houses, Car Icing Stations 


Our Machines are 
Designed and Built 
with a full knowl- 
edge of the require- 
ments of prospec- 
tive customers. 


We offer the 
Services of our 
Engineering Depart- 
ment Free. 


Are your facilities 
adequate? If not, 
write us today. 


ICE TOOLS 


for use in every de- 
partment of your 
business. 








Write for 
catalog. 


GIFFORD-WOOD COMPANY 
Works: HUDSON, WN. Y. 


Boston 





New York Chicago 














without a shutdown or break of any kind. This is efficiency. 


Be sure to ask for our latest Catalog P10. 


FRICK COMPANY, Waynesboro, Pa. 


The FRICK 


Refrigerating Machine 
is built for Endurance 
and Efficiency. 


It has endured all 
overloads, lack of atten- 
tion, excessive speeds 
and every other kind of 
hard usage to be met. 


FRICK machines have 
been operating 25 to 30 
years, running through 
long operating seasons 
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IN AMMONIA 


organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of 
own production, thoroughly 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because 
nothing will reduce the profits of your 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


ss 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co, 

BALTIMORE: Wering Moving, Hauling & 
Storage Co., T. R. Wingrove. 

BOSTON: 120 Milk 8t., Chas. P. Duffee. 

BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co.; J. W. 
Gilbert. 

CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper. 

CINCINNATI: Pan Handle Storage Warehouse. 

CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Oo., 
Newman Bros., Inc. 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 

HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 

HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 

JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 

LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & Son. 

LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLB: Union Warehouse, Kentucky 

Consumers Oil Co. 


our 


B. B. AMMONIA may be 


obtained from the following: 


MBEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 
MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 
NEWARK: American Oil & Supply Co. 
NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rantsz. 
NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Oo. 
NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. Transfer & Storage Oo. 
PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 
PORTLAND: Northwestern Transfer Co, 
PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Ce. 
ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Co, 
SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 
ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Eng. & Supply Co. 
ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 
SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 
SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co.; R. Zuck, Jr. 
SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 
SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 
TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





brick work inside the combustion chamber 
and furnace; also the rear or back arch. If 
the brick work is not in good serviceable con- 
dition for another season, have a competent 
furnace brick layer renew same. 

Examine the boiler setting and walls for 
cracks and leaks through which air can filter, 
thereby cutting down the efficiency of the 
boiler. Close up these cracks with a mixture 
of fire clay and cement. If the cracks are 
large, first caulk them up with asbestos rope 
well soaked in fire clay and cement. 

By adopting the following plan one can 
determine the amount of air filtering through 
the setting: 

Take an ordinary soap bow of fairly good 
size and line it inside with sheet asbestos or 
some other material that no air can get 
through. Line the box very carefully so as 
to exclude any-air. Bore a hole about %-inch 
in diameter through the bottom of the box 
and the lining and then prop it up tight 
against the boiler setting, with the open side 
next to the brick work, plastering up the 
joints all around, so that no air can get in 
between the box and the brick work. Now 
by applying a lighted candle in front of the 
small hole in the box it will be found that 
the draft through it will, in a great many 
cases, be great enough to put out the candle. 

It must be remembered also that the box 
covers only 4 or 5 square feet of the surface 
of the setting, so that when the entire set- 
ting is considered the total amount of air 
that filters through will be large. To over- 
come this and reduce the amount of air fil- 
tering through as much as possible, give the 
trick work a good coat of cement plaster, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and when 
this has dried paint the coating with thick 
asphaltum paint. This will reduce air in- 
filtration to the minimum. 

The grates and shakers, if used, should be 
examined and any broken or burned grate 
bars or pins should be replaced. The bearing 
bars on the sides of the furnace walls sup- 
porting the grates should be examined for 
looseness or cracks and repaired or tightened 
if necessary. Examine the steam gauge and 
connections and see that they are free and 
open; also have the accuracy of the steam 
gauge tested. 

If your boiler is not equipped with a high 
and low-water alarm on the water column, 
get one by all means. If the water level gets 
too high in the boiler hot water might find 
its way into the sweet water tank, instead 
of condensed steam, and if you have a high- 
water alarm this can be prevented, as the 
whistle will give a warning and the water 
level in the boiler can then be immediately 
brought down to the proper point by blow- 
ing down the boiler. High water in boilers 
has caused many a cake of opaque ice and 
considerable worry to the engineer as to the 
probable cause and remedy. If you hear your 
high-water alarm whistle and you make 
opaque ice in the next 48 hours or so, vou 
can be reasonably sure what caused it. 

Examine the boiler fronts for leaks and 
cracks, as cast iron parts warp considerably, 
due to the heat of the furnace and the prod- 
nets of combustion coming in contact with 
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FOR BARGA,INS 











0 of all the Refriger- 
() “( ating Machines sold 

each year in the 
United States and Canada, are 


YORK MACHINES 


Among our recent installa- 
tions are the following: 


Ed. F. Fleckenstein, 
City, N. J. 

Defender Market, New York 
City. 

Coyne Brothers, Chicago, IIl. 

Emil Sieloff, St. Louis, Mo. 


F. C. Jones Co., Vancouver, 
Wash. 


Jersey 


Such representative con- 
cerns, you may be sure, were 
convinced of the merits of 
YORK Machines, either by in- 
vestigation or through confi- 
dence in an organization recog- 
nized as the World’s largest 
producer of Ice-Making and 
Refrigerating Machinery. 

Either way you take no 
chances. Write us today for 
information and prices. 


YORK MANUFACTURING (0. 


(lce-Making and Refrigerating Machinery 
exclusively) 
YORK, PA. 














For Cold Storage 
and Freezers 


Have you ever examined our 


JONES or NO EQUAL 


types of Doors, and noted the 
heavy material used in construc- 
tion, or how the massive Jones 
Automatic Fastener and Jones 
Adjustable Spring Hinges keep 
the door tight against the double 
and triple seals of contact. 


If not, it’s time! You should 
know why the Big Packers use 
our doors almost exclusively. 


Made with or without trap for 
overhead rail. Cork insulated. 
Built for strength. A 68-page 
illustrated catalog upon request. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Formerly 


JONES COLD STORE DOOR CO. 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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test before using. 


pal shipping points. 
information. 


CHICAGO 








Stocks carried at all princi- 


Write for 


The Armour Ammonia Works 


Owned and Operated by Armour and Company 


Use “frrrr0urs Anhydrous Ammonia 
and Watch RESULTS 





EMEMBER, the slightest impurity in your ammonia hinders the per- 
R fect working of your entire refrigerating system. This means big 
money-loss for you. 
Give Armour’s a thorough, practical test in your own plant. 
100% service, the economy and satisfaction. 
Armour’s Anhydrous Am- 
monia is made from material 
strictly mineral in its origin. 
We test each cylinder before 
shipping. Sold subject to your 





Note the 























the iron. If any cracks or openings are 
found, fill them with asbestos and fire elay 
made up into a stiff putty. Before closing up 
the boiler examine the internal feed pipe (if 
you are feeding your boiler through the front 
lead) and see that it is clear and open—not 
broken anywhere. 


Examine the boiler thoroughly for leaky 


tubes and tube ends, thin tubes and sheets, 
bags, blisters, pitting and grooving of the 
plates; also examine the seams for cracks 


and Jeaky rivets, and if any such defects are 
found have a competent boilermaker repair 
them if you cannot do it yourself. 

Grind in the valve discs to its seat or re- 
new the as the case may be, on the 
boiler feed and check valves, if they 
have been found leaking. 

Examine the safety valve to see if it is 
corroded or leaking. If found leaking, grind 
the valve dise to its seat, so that it will not 
leak. It is attention to small things around 
a boiler like these leaks that reduces the coal 
consumption. If your feed water is bad, it is 
advisable to use some form of boiler com- 
pound. The number of boiler compounds on 
the market today that are guaranteed to keep 
boilers clean is away up in the hundreds, but 
it is still hard to find the one which will re- 
move the scale and hand it to the engineer, 
although this seems to be what some engi- 
neers expect it to do. 

Most of these compounds will do all that 
can be expected of them. They will soften 
and loosen the scale and much of it will drop 
off, which should ‘be immediately removed 
from the boiler, so as to prevent the sheets 
from overheating and bagging, due to the 
loosened scale on the hot sheets preventing 
the water from coming in direct contact with 
the heating surface of the boiler. 

For results, boiler compounds, 
many other things, should be used with 
common sense. It is advisable, before using 
any kind of compound, to have the feed 
water tested and have a compound made up 
for that particular water, being sure that the 
compound won’t carry over and discolor your 


dises, 


stops, 


like a 


good 


good 





ice. Most any of the larger and up-to-date 
firms manufacturing boiler compounds will 
test your feed water free of charge and make 
up a compound for your particular require- 
ments. 

I have found in practice that boiler graphite 
is a very good thing to use for breaking down 
old scale and preventing the formation of new 
scale. The action of the graphite in the 
boiler is mechanical instead of chemical, and 
it will not carry over and discolor your ice. 
The graphite can be fed to the boiler through 
the feed pump by means of a graphite lubri- 
cator, which the manufacturers of  boile 
graphite can furnish ready to install. 

Next things in order are the feed pumps 
and heater. Examine the steam end of the 
pump and see that the piston and rings are in 
good shape. See that the piston rings are not 


loose in the grooves of the piston so 
that they slam, click or settle at the end 


of each stroke. Caliper the steam cylinder in 
order to see if it has worn out of round. If 
the cylinder is considerably out of round it 
is advisable to have the cylinders rebored and 
new pistons and rings fitted to same. Ex- 
amine the steam or slide valves; see that they 
are flat and make a good contact at all points 
with the valve seats. 

To determine this, coat the rubbing surface 
of the valve slightly with a mixture of red 
lead and oil and rub or work the valve over 
the valve seats. Any high will be 
shown by the red lead. Remedy this by 
scraping until you obtain a fit which will not 
allow steam to blow through. Examine the 
nuts on the steam piston rods and see that 
they are tight and up in place before closing 
up the steam end of the pump. 

After having overhauled the steam end of 
the pump and it is in good shape, take up the 
water end of the pump, examine the valves, 
springs and valve seats and see that the 
springs have the right tension and not weak- 
ened from corrosion, also see that the valves 
are flat and seat all around. See that the 
valve seats are tight in the valve decks or 


plates. 


spots 


Examine the piston and pump barrel or 
liner for excessive wear. If found to be 
badly worn, new pistons or liners can be se- 
cured from the pump manufacturer cheaper 
than from any other place. Most any engi- 
neer can take out the old liner and press in 
a new one if a little care and patience is used 
in the operation. 

Examine the suction line of the pump for 
leaks and repair same wherever found. It 
you are taking water from a well, creek, river 
or pond, be sure that the screen and foot 
valve at the end of the suction pipe is clean 
and in good condition; take no chances on 
this point. Take a chain tackle and hoist 
it out of the water for a thorough examina- 
tion, as it may save you a whole lot of work 
and worry later on. 

Clean the feed heater thoroughly by means 
of a hose, removing all sediment and dirt and 
see that the drain to the trap, if so equipped, 
is not plugged up (closed heater). The out- 
side shell of the heater should be well insul- 
ated with a thick covering, 2 inches thick or 
more. If your heater is not covered, now is 
your opportunity to cover it. An asbestos 
magnesia covering is about the best for this 
purpose. A good many B. 'T. U. will be saved 
by this covering. 

See that the tubes of the heater are not 
corroded or split, and if they are, renew 
them; also examine the tube packing in the 
tube sheets and if any of them are leaking 
repack them, 

If vou are 
eter on your 


not equipped with a thermom- 
boiler feed line from the heater 
to the boiler, install one, so that a reasonable 
check can be had on the feed heater and the 
temperature of the water going to the boiler 
can be ascertained at will. Have the feed 
water going to the boiler as hot as possible 
and keep it that way. If it drops below this 
point, don’t be satisfied with it, but find out 
the cause and remedy it as soon as possible, 
as every 10 degrees increase of heat in the 
feed water going to the boiler cuts down the 
coal consumption 1 per cent. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


BRECHT’S STEAM COOKING BOX. 

The Brecht steam cooking box, an illustra- 
tion of which is shown here, was designed to 
evercome the loss sustained in cooking meats 
in open tanks, and has become very popular 
with the trade. 

The box is made of heavy galvanized iron 
with angle iron reinforcement, and is 3 feet 
wide by 3 feet deep. by 7 feet high. The in- 
side of the box is equipped with six galvan- 
trays about 12 
structed that they can be easily dumped. 


ized inches apart, so con- 
The box is intended for cooking such meats 
feet, lights, 


hearts, ete., which are generally used in the 


as pigs’ heads, skins, livers, 


manufacture of There is said to be 


sausage. 
absolutely no loss of meat, lard or gelatin 
by this method of cooking. 

The product to be handled is placed on the 


shelves, the docr is closed and the steam 


turned into the perforated coil in the bottom. 





NEW BRECHT 





SAM COOKING BOX. 

The time of cooking varies with the product 
handled. When the meat is cooked the steam 
is shut off the 


hook, 


and the door opened and 


shelves are pulled out by means of a 
automatically dumping the product into re- 
ceptacles provided for receiving it. 

with this the 
furnish a separator tank which is placed be- 


In connection box makers 


low the grease and water outlet. During the 
eooking the lard, gelatin and water run from 
the cooking box into this separator, which is 
that the 
separate from the lard and gelatin and can 


made in such a way water will 


be drawn away into the sewer, thus saving 
every bit of the lard and the gelatin, which 
is of considerable value in sausage making. 
This 
inches long by 15 inches deep and made of 
galvanized iron. The capacity of the cooking 
box is from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds of meat. 
The illustration the sepa- 
rator tank, but the latter is placed beneath 
the pipe marked “Grease and Water Outlet.” 
In cooking pigs’ feet by this method there 
This 
is quickly removed by means of a steam and 
water spray from the perforated coil shown 


separator is 18 inches wide by 30 


does not show 


is generally a skum adhering to them. 


at the top of the box on the inside. The 
pipe shown through the top of the box is to 
carry away the steam, so that there will be 
no pressure on the inside. 


——_ 





YORK REFRIGERATION 
The York 


Pa., reports 


EQUIPMENT. 
Company, York, 
recent sales of ice-making and 


Manufacturing 


refrigerating machinery as follows: 


A. J. Whipple, lunch room, Nampa, Idaho; 
a l-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and _ high- 
pressure side complete. 


Davis Ice Cream Company, Lansing, Mich.; 
one 12-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 


Birmingham Creamery, Birmingham, Mich.: 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 


Mr. C. B. Hughes, Highland, Kan.; one 
8-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, en- 
closed type refrigerating machine: and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Mr. W. C. Gallagher, Hanford, Cal.; one 
2-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 


Banks Brothers’ Packing Company, Nor- 
folk, Va.; one 65-ton vertical single-acting 


refrigerating machine, direct connected to a 
Corliss engine, and condensing side, including 
two “Shipley” flooded atmospheric ammonia 
condensers, also a 12-ton flooded freezing sys- 
tem, 15-ton distilling system and a brine re- 
frigerating system, including a 30-ton shell 
and tube brine cooler and 5,700 feet of 
14-inch wrought iron piping for their vari- 
ous storage rooms. 


Mr. H. Pape, Patchogue, L. I., N. Y.; one 
4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 


Redlands Hotel, E. .W Schubert, lessee, Pal- 
estine, Tex.; one 6-ton vertical single-acting, 
belt-driven, enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high-pressure side complete, also a 
14,-ton freezing system. 


Clinchfield Tee & Coal Company, Johnson 
City, Tenn.: one 40-ton vertical single-acting, 
belt-driven refrigerating machine, arranged 
for future attachment of Corliss engine, and 
condensing side, including two “Shipley” 
fiooded double-pipe ammonia condensers, also 
a 25-ton flooded freezing system, 1.300 feet of 
114-inch brine piping for their various stor- 
age rooms, one 75 h. p. motor for driving the 
ice machine and various smaller motors for 
driving the auxiliaries throughout the plant. 


Central [ee Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
one 62-ton horizontal double-acting refriger- 
ating machine, direct connected to a Corliss 
valve engine, and condensing side complete, 
including 4 “Shipley” flooded double-pipe am- 
monia condensers, also a 40-ton flooded freez- 
ing svstem and a 40-ton distilling svstem. 


Ponce de Leon Ice Manufacturing Company 
Atlanta, Ga.; one 62-ton horizontal double- 
acting refrigerating machine, direct connected 
to a Corliss valve eneine, and condensing 
side complete. including 4 “Shipley” flooded 
double-pipe ammonia condensers, also a 40-ton 
flooded freezine system, 40-ton distilling svs- 
tem and 650 feet of direct, expansion piping 
for ice storage room. 


Crystal Ice Cream & Bottling Works, Tupe- 
lo, Miss.: one 32-ton horizontal double-acting 
refrigerating machine, direct connected to a 
Corliss valve engine and condensing side com- 
plete, including two “Shipley” flooded double- 
pipe ammonia condensers. also a_ 20-ton 
flooded freezing system and 20-ton distilling 
system. 


Mr. Thomas J. Kurdle, Baltimore, Md.; one 
65-ton horizontal double-acting refrigerating 
machine, direct connected to a Corliss valve 
engine, and a 65-ton shell and tube brine 
coolers. 


The Blanton Company, St. Louis, Mo.; one 
62-ton horizontal double-acting refrigerating 
machine, direct connected to a Corliss valve 
engine, and condensing side complete, includ- 
ing 4 “Shipley” flooded atmospheric ammonia 
condensers. 


Seyberth & Neuser, Eau Claire, Wis.; one 
4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 


Mr. A. C. Weiher, Kewanee, Ill.; one 4-ton 
vertical single-acting, belt-driven, enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and high-pressure 
side complete. 


Gibbon Creamery Company, Gibbon, Minn.; 
cne 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 


Wegner Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
a l-ton vertical single-acting, enclosed type 
refrigerating machine and high-pressure side 
complete; machine driven by chain from mo- 
tor mounted on extended base plate. This in- 
stallation was made for Louis Behrens, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

John Chatillon & Sons, 85 Cliff street, New 
York, N. Y.; a 1l-ton vertical single-acting, 
belt-driven, enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high-pressure side complete. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company; a 12-ton 
vertical single-acting, enclosed type refriger- 
ating machine and high-pressure side com- 
plete, machine belt. driven. This installation 
was made for the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Readington, Pa., including also 7 coils of 
Baudelot water coolers. 

Wegener Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
one 2-ton vertical single-acting, enclosed type 
refrigerating machine and high-pressure side 
complete, machine driven by chain from motor 
mounted on extended base plate. This instal- 
lation was made in the Niagara County Alms- 
house, Lockport, N. Y. ; 

Mr. M. A. Hughes, Edenton, N. C.; one 
2-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Wadham Ice Cream Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; one 12-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven, enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

Trojan Ice Cream Company, Troy, N. Y.: 
one 20-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, 
euclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

W. G. Cornell Company, Washington, D. C.; 
one 4-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

The Union Abattoir Company, Richmond, 
Va.; one 6-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven, enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high-pressure side complete. 

New Haven Dairy Company, Hartford, 
Conn.; one 20-ton vertical single-acting, belt- 
driven. enclosed type refrigerating machine 
ond high-pressure side complete. 

Albemarle Creamery Company, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.: one 4-ton vertical single-acting, 
belt-driven, enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high-pressure side complete 

Mr. A. B. Hale, Tampa, Fla.; one 4-ton 
vertical single-aeting, belt-driven, enclosed 
tvpe refrigerating machine and high-pressure 
side complete. 

Supplee Alderney Dairy, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
one 20-ton vertical single-aecting, enclosed type 
refrigerating machine, direct connected to 2 
slide valve engine, and high-pressure side com- 
plete, also 8 “Shipley” flooded atmospheric 
ammonia condensers and a 15-ton shell and 
tube brine cooler. 

(Continued on page 43.) 











And the next day it rained! 


Chicago is no longer an heirloom. 

So far we haven’t heard of Jim Agar being 
captured as a spy. 

A. R. Urion, Jr., has become a member of 
the Board of Trade. 

Memberships in the Board of Trade are 
selling around $3,000. 

Let ’em rave! America for Americans, and 
no hyphenated stuff goes, cither! 

Sulzberger & Sons Company’s sales for the 
year 1914 exceeded $150,000,000. Some busi- 
ness! 

Hog products are just about as easy to 
size up as is and general 
character of the hog—stubborn as blazes! 


the disposition 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1915, averaged 9.99 cents per pound. 

The grain list has been enjoying quite a 
sick spell, but complains of feeling better 
the past few days. There are still $2 wheat 
bugs at large! 


There seems to be no scarcity of kings and 
things. Austria has picked a brand new kink 
for Poland, and all necessary now is to secure 
Poland for him. 

As compared with the war, Hades is an 
Elysium, and as compared with those who 
are responsible for the war, the devil is a 
regular good fellow! 


Seems there are quite a few Dimmycrats 


left in Chicago, after all. Something like 








J. B. ZIEGLER & CO. 


MEATS, LARD, OLEOS, 
.. FUTURES .-. 
GREASES, TALLOWS, 
ETC. 


Write for our MARKET LETTER 
WEBSTER BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Chicago Section 


$500,000 was bet on the election, mostly on 
Harrison and Sweitzer. 

The shades of night were falling fast 

As onward home the “night” mayor passed, 
Muttering to himself: “Oh, well, 

More good intentions paved mit hell!” 

Foot and mouth disease in Illinois is about 
obliterated. Precautionary are 
still in effect, however, says Dr. S. E. Ben- 
nett, who is in charge of the Federal forces. 


measures 


Uptub (viciously, to Dugout, over the 
fence): my 
Dugout: “Yer ding 
I wondered where the purp 


ed 


your dang outa 
house; it’s full o’ fleas!” 
right, I will! 


was gettin’ ’em 


“Keep dog 


With all the sub-beerines and hot aircraft 
coing their dogdest for him, Carter lost out. 
Sweitzer out-Germaned him at every point. 
Lessee! Is it in Florida or California where 
he usually buries his chagrin? 

Roll call came for Sam, and he retired to 
Satan’s summer and winter home. Sam’s pal, 
mooching around down there one day, hap- 
pened to open the door of Sam’s hot box, 
and there sat Sam on an iron chair in the 
midst of a mass of flame. 
standing there in the open doorway, and 
hollered to him: “Close dat doah! Dis am 
de fust time 2h’s bin wahm all wintah!” O. 
Hell! where is thy victory? 


Sam saw his pal 


W. L. Gregson says of the provision mar- 
ket: the 
part of buyers who had over counted on 


“Further drastic liquidation on 


European developments has been the feature 
in future products, and it is possible that 
lard and ribs are now getting down to a 
fair merchandising level, and later or with 
some decrease in hog receipts and an expan- 
sion in the cured meat trade, may bring on 
a more optimistic outlook and steadier mar- 
kets. The conservative branch of the trade 
are more hopeful now that the liquidation 
is pretty well over. 
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“A dull 


W. G. Press & Company say: 
meat trade and liberal hog receipts continue 
to bear down on the provision futures, and 
an added pressure was the recent weakness 
in the grain market. Lard has shown less 
weakness than meats and will probably be 
subject to less pressure, as lard stocks are 
comparatively much lighter than meats, and 
then again lard has not the competition as 
formerly through edible fats, owing to the 
discontinued manufacture of some of them 
in Germany where the raw materials are not 
available, owing to the shipping being cut off. 
Pork has felt the effect of an over-bought 
market and the big stocks now on hand. 
This makes pork look heavy to us; in fact 
the whole list looks like a sale on swells, for 
the present at least. 


rn 


THE PACKERS AND MEAT PRICES. 


“Let politics investigate itself. Let the 
politicians refrain from these weird 
pictures of starving America. Let these un- 
warranted attacks on successful individuals 
and corporations cease. Let the producer, 
the middle man and the consumer join hands 
for the common good,” were a few of the 
terse suggestions made last Monday night 


great 


by John Fletcher, vice-president of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, in an address at 
the dinner of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men at Hotel La Salle. 

The speaker also made use of the occa- 
sion to defend the Chicago packers from the 
criticism pointing to them as being respon- 
sible for the manipulation of prices of beef 
on the hoof to cause the present high cost 
of beef. 

He made the announcement that the United 
States had a beef exporting 
nation. He produced statistics to prove that 
in 1905, 25.000 head of cattle were imported 
into this country, while 60,000 were exported, 


ceased to be 


while in 1914 the exports of cattle amounted 
to 24,000 head and imports amounted to 421,- 
000 head. 

“Tt was a shocking commentary on our 
practical sense that last year we were obliged 





CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING co. 
— a SACTERIOLOGISTS. 


Chemical control of Packing Plants, Yearly 
contracts solicited 


608 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. GC, GARDNER, 


F. A. LINDBERG. 
GARDNER 2 LINDBERG 


Mechanical, Electrical 
S$ ities: Packing Planta, Cold Storage, 
lanufacturing Plants, Power Anstallations, 


t ti. * 
(134 Marquette Bldg CHICAGO 











Established 1906 


DAVID |. DAVIS & CO. 


PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manbattan Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE DESIGN AND REMODEL 
PACKING PLANTS. 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 
ICE FACTORIES. 
COLD STORAGE BUILDINGS. 
WRITE US. 


























D. E. Washington, Mgr. & Chief Engr. 


Manhattan Bidg. 





PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 
—_ ENGINEERS — 
PACKING HOUSES, ABATTOIRS, COLD STORAGES 


CHICAGO,ILL. 


Wm, H. KEnehans, Associate Engr. 


Cable Address Pacarco 








SOAP 


and CANDLE MAKERS’ 
COTTONSEED OIL and PRODUCTS 
Packing House Products 


519, 520, 521 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
















Brokers in 


SUPPLIES 


TALLOW, GREASES. OILS 
Write us, keep in touch with us. 
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Supreme Means 


“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


ANHYDROUS SUPREME AMMONIA 


Drop a line for a demonstration 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO w.s. yarps 

















M. K. PARKER & CO. 


WEBSTER, BLDG., CHICAGO 


TALLOWS, GREASES, 
HORNS, HOOFS, 
BONES, FERTILIZER, 
GLUE STOCK 


OLDEST IN THE GAME 
GET ACQUAINTED! 








T, A. Boyer, Pres. G. Summer, Secy. & Treas. 
8. R. Tomkins P. 


TOMKINS - SUMMER CO. 


BUY AND SELL 


HORNS, HOOFS, BONES, 
GREASE, TALLOW, TANKAGE, 
FERTILIZER MATERIAL, 
GLUE STOCK, ETC. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
CHICAGO. 





























to import thousands of tons of dressed meat 
from countries that were able to meet our 
deficiencies,” said Mr. Fletcher. 

“Fear also has been expressed concerning 
Up to 
January 1, 1915, the government report shows 
more than 24,000,000 horses in this country. 


the vast number of horses exported. 


In the last four months 225,000 have been ex-. 


ported. If it had been three times that num- 
ber it then would not have exceeded 1 per 
cent. of our total number of horses.” 
At this point he 
the packers as follows: 
“Recently 
morning 


took up the cudgels for 


of the 
story of a 


there appeared in one 


papers of Chicago a 
speech in Congress by a prominent Western 
Congressman who stated that it was the opin- 
lowa farmers that the 


Chicago packers dictate prices paid for live- 


ion of thousands of 


stock on the hoof and further, ‘Let whoever 
is guilty be prosecuted, and if the packers 
are not guilty it is but just to them that 
this impression in the minds of thousands of 


farmers should be removed.’ 
“It apparently 


does not occur to men 


prominent in public life that this impression 
which they state is in the minds of Iowa 
farmers is occasioned by such speeches rather 
than by the existing facts.” 
— a 

RECORD PRICE FOR DANISH BACON. 

In intimating an advance of 50 cents per 
hundredweight (112 pounds) in the price of 
bacon, which brings it to the record price of 
$21.40, the Danish Bacon Company, Ltd., 
writes that the high price ruling will give 
the impression that the Danish farmer is 
making large profits at the present time, 
whereas the fact is that he is losing $2.45 to 
$3.65 on every pig he sends to the factory. 

There are two kinds of farmers in the pig 
industry in Denmark; the one who keeps 
breeding sows and sells the suckling pigs and 
the one who fattens the suckling pigs and 
supplies the packers. 
about $4.40, and it takes about five months 
to bring it to the required weight for the 
plant, and during this time it consumes seven 
hundredweight of corn, or the equivalent in 
food value. 


A suckling pig costs 





The war has so interfered with Denmark’s 
imports of corn that the farmer has had to 
pay $3.05 per hundredweight at port, or, say, 
$3.15 delivered. Therefore the finished pig 
costs him $22.05, plus the first cost of $4.40, 
equals $26.45. It is quite impossible for a 
pork packer to pay the farmer this price, 
after deducting the selling expenses, freight 
and working expenses. Notwithstanding the 
willingness of farmers to drop money in or- 
der to remain in the business, in some dis- 
tricts they have been unable to get sufficient 
corn to keep the pigs, and they have had to 
kill many thousands of suckling pigs, and also 
breeding sows. 

Before the war the Danish farmers bought 
their cereals from Russia and Hamburg, the 
latter port sending chiefly corn from North 
aud South America that was reshipped to 
Denmark. During the last five months of 
last year Denmark’s import of cereals was 
400,000 tons less than in 1913. 

= 
GERMAN WAR MEAT MEASURES. 

It is reported from Berlin via Copenhagen 
that the German government is expected soon 
to increase food restrictions. It is expected 
that there will soon be meat and potato ecards 
The 
government is also increasing its restrictions 
en food and drink in public restaurants. 


as well as bread cards for all classes. 


German agents are buying dogs of all kinds 
in West Jutland from farmers and peasants. 
As much as $14 has been offered for fat 
dogs. These, it is said, are being made into 
sausages for human consumption, principally 
among the German population. Dog meat 
has long been an accepted food in Germany, 
but heretofore only among the poorer classes. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK NNN ccc ccccveple hl. 4 bk he Bids 5.00@ 5.90 CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 





























































































































Good to choice calves 2)... cscccimeccbecce 9.50@10.25 
RECEIPTS. SE SOMO. cc gett cca tise a4 tens ey ecun 7.50@ 9.50 (Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 41st and Halsted 
Streets.) 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. HOGS. Beef 
Monday, Feb. 15......21,880 1,079 53,748 10,338 . , angie . 
dan. Feb 6..... 2 1696 27107 6.777 ee a are ree $6.55@6.70 ” 
Wednesday. Feb. 17 920 42.336 12,248 Dar GD Tamer MSR ..c.cvceces 6.50@6.70 Babies Wi Weta c cde cctccccccivscccer GD 
Thursday. Feb. 18 40.612 13.474 Prime med. weight butchers, 250-270 lbs.. 6.50@6.65 Native Sirloin Steaks ... 
Friday. Feb. 19 39056 8904 Prime heavy butchers, 270@340 Ibs....... 6.45@6.60 Native Porterhouse Steaks .... 
Saturday. Feb. 20 18.000 "500 Heavy mixed and packing..............00. 6.45@6.55 Native Pot Roasts .. coe 
. ; DE MEN. vc cuctaceteracetndeeebenets 6.40@6.50 Rib Roasts from light NS. ccc @1s 
Total this week re ere 6.00@6.25 Beef Stew ......e.e0e- coccccccocene Gun 
Previous week FE Sd ckdbbndtincdusnshece nbeheredesans 6.50@6.75 a aan Briskets, MGEN...3< 6c8cc p +74 
Co eek, 191 : —— orne’ . Native..... devedwsoecebiees 
cnn, aie 191 . 19 510 *All stags subject to 80 Ibs. dockage. Cormed BIBS ..ccccccccccccccccescccccosces @12% 
Cormed PIaWES ..cccccccccccccvccsceccocce @12% 
SHIPMENTS SHEEP. Round Steaks .....cccceccceccsecs eeeeeee20 @25 
, — Nati 5 006 00 Round Roasts ........ eacamea mites ———— F 
Monday, Feb. 15 3.267 446 Seeiies ca EE RERE ASME ARO ASSES ee nes ES $5.00@7. eS eer eee 
Tuesda Feb. 16 S02 133 es = bale sone = Shoulder Roasts ..... eccceceocecceene Gee 
Wednesday. Feb. 17.... 1.099 121 A nme A fares pee” Nee? “PRS neee ee Se Se y ne ty 00 Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed ............. @12% 
7 rsclay ¥ Is 1.845 35 — d Ew scoadtacetedsetecesssevees © -50G nn, 0s MONIC «=BROBBT occ ccc ccc ccccccs eocces eoccece 
oe, —— Se REN TNE oss - che dono sens Fates a oe - 
pie week . Fel ” 4 1 > eb WI. SW 5 cas «dies esas wa aed 6.00@7.75 Lamb. 
ee ee ee eee 8.00@8.8° 9, 
. Pp a Pe WUNCNNWY TUND eieeinvicsevixesesessuves 7.75@9.00 Hind Quarters, fancy ...... coecccccecoccs 20 @22 
otal this week 7.295 2,432 Bucks we aisie's GOB okckwinedcoGekacccenci« a I OD onc seseicc as axnouegeen 14 @16 
Previous week 1.016 10,487 eS ee ea RIE: ©) 22 @2%4 
Cor. time, 1914 22.878 39,487 RS SSE RET BERS HE @12% 
Cor. time. 1013 19,206 19,519 —~*¢ Chops, shoulder, per Ib.............++. .-+s © @18 
Chops, rib and loin, per Ib............++4- @30 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. Chepe, Fremeh, €6GR .cccccccccccccccccccse @iés 
ene x ep, CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 
Year to Feb. 20. 191: 1,515,400 567,448 
Same period, 1914 1,270,335 840,575 Range of Prices. pad 2s oan 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1915. aati ....... 
Week ending Feb. 20, 1915 ....cccsccccesccce 617,000 - ' : Hind Quarters oe 
Previous week inicnse-einnagiainies 726,000 PORK—(Per bb I a. aes hese. Fore Quarters .......... eetecceocee seeeee+l10 @12% 
Cor. week, BOE «.....sseeceesereeseeeeeees 493,000 May .........$1810 $18.55 $18.10 +$18,22% Rib and Loin ON occ5<0 Ao Fe yon me 
gina Et aay nee ctenssaseee TEE July . 18.80 18.95 18.55 18.6744 Shoulder BED cessdevecessaweess eoeeen os 
Same period. 1914 ‘ anes ee 4.008.000 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— Pork 
Same period. 191 RATES. 5. 4,118,000 _. ee 10.50 10.52% 10.45 710.45 7 
. ‘ . z TUF scecceves 10.75 10.75 10.65 $10.6714 Pork Loins ....cccccccsecccees eecoceees - es 
Receipts at six points (Chicago Kansas City, . Pork Chops 
Omaha, St. Louis. St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: RIBS—(Boxed, 25e. more than loose)— : OS ial taaaatic tibet ahaa ieee nadia et 
SRB gp aati 10.00 10.10 10.00 10.07% Pork SHOUMErS 2.2.0.0. ccccccccvccevese oe ou 
Cattle Hogs. Sheep. July 10.30 10.37% 10.30 440.321, Pork Tenders .........+-es+eeeeeeees eevee @30 
Week to Feb. 20. 1915 83.200 500.700 180,800 a ae eee ate ss ei ae || a ee Sacacilaceigratenta ee @12% 
we aes = = : oa ptt MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1915. —— Ribs .....- Pecedcececcccccescccecees ou 
Two years ago 134.800 299.000 209,900 Holiday. Pigs’ Heads ........... pad euwouseseaees . 8 
Combined receipts at six markets for 1915 to Feb- ,. af } ; ED Rewren Sema dvleveernensstenesonees @12% 
ruary 20 and same period a year ago TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1915. Veal 
1915 1914 PORK—(Per bbl.) ‘ 
Cattle ee 888,000 909,000 a es 18.295 Him QwuerterS ..ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 18 @22 
Hogs 325 MW) 2.901.000 BP so chcscinnkce ee 18.55 Pore Quarter® ......ccccccccccccccccesccs 12%@14 
Shee; 1,486,000 1,717,000 DD scccdesenecdecensessessnsedss fe e-uca aren 18 @22 
LARD—(Per 100 Ihs.)— Breasts TTTITTT TTT TTT TTT ee 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER May . -- BE BS 10.30 10.30 SIR, oA Sipuhataraaauunaes aepatexeeee 16 @18 
July ......--. 10.65 10.65 10.50 10.521 CEN. acagwatsavecsoues ehicaeeveaweooaas @35 
Week ending February 20, 1915 s RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Rib and Loin Chops ...-...--- NE 
Armour & Co teen ete eee eeees 39.500 a swe eesees 10.10 10.10 9.75 9.77% 
a & Co 25,800 WOME. ixaavcnies 10.30 10.32% 10.02% 10.02% Butchers’ Offal. 
Ss. & 8. Co whe , 22,300 = 
Morris & Co . : 23.700 WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1915. TE nesseustevesesadens eorccccoce eeccces @ 7 
Hammond Co . 14,200 ‘ BD 0.608 600b000 660 ndsdereteeeereeoces @ 3% 
Western P. Cc ; 12,400 PORK—(Per bbl.)— TS Ee Sea eae pe eee @ 1.00 
Anglo- Americar 11,900 _ Moree te ee 17.50 17.90 17.50 $17.75 Calfakina, & to 15 Ihe........cccccccccees @20 
Independent P. Co ea ag . : 11.000 CO es ee 17.92%, 18.27% 17.92% 718.10 Calfskins, under 18 Ibs. ew naes @6s 
soyd-Lunhan ‘ 10,500 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— TEES  ccciccccccccccccctovceceosccceseecces @17 
toberts & Oake tettttereerereee 5,600 ee 10.30 10.50 10.30 10.45 
— fo = aan July ......... 10.52% 10.70 10.5214 +10.62% 
eC a4 ow 
att on’ RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— W. h P 
ee sexe ea -- S0a00 RRR Rees 9.80 9.9714 9.80 +9.90 atc age 48 for 
7~ eos July cowedwer ee 10.25 10.00 110.20 B e Ch 
Totals .. 205,900 
ee ss mone PENA MERE SRT usiness ances 
gg ggg A 112.700 THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1915. 
Cor. week. 191 ; 122,400 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Total, 1915 1,403,200 ES 17.87% 17.10 17.20 
Total. 1914 936,200 ee 18.22%, 17.50 17.55 


of the largest 


WEEKLY AVERAGE Pie oF Live eroce. 4RD-(P MO BEY aig nae ary PACKING COMPANIES 


Cattle Hogs. Sheep. Lambs Juls ieee sed os 10.70 10.70 10.35 10.35 — 
on oA a ay 4 are now usin 
his week $7.10 $6.60 $6.75 $8.50 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— be 


Previous week 1 65 60 8.6 AS icscceces ae 9.97% 9.75 9.7745 
Coram ind kan Sis hae ap ME cc ahgty ase os 08" | BREWERS & PACKERS 
Cor. week, 1914 $.15 & 4 6.00 55 











Coe, week, iS%2 $.10 FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1915. SPECIAL ENAMEL 
Cor. week 1911 6.15 4.25 
PORK—(Per bbl. )— 
CATTLE May .. 17.30 17.35 16.80 17.25 
hesen: ‘gned to choles ee ee eee Hard and Smooth as Tile 
erlings. wood t& here 7.95 an d er m=.) 
a ge lglg a ii Bee 10.25. 10.27% «10.17% ~—:10.27% and just as Washable 
Satine te eh Meek eeu 500@ 6.40 Cee 10.40 10.47% 10.3214 10.47% Prices Right. Ask us 
Fair to choice heifers 5.00@ 6.75 RIBS— (Boxed, 25¢. more than loose)— 
Goud sie om vin tay May "SHES 9 soe TF THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 
Cutters ° - 4$.00@ 5.00 July .... . 10.07% 10.15 10.00 10.12% 
yoann rs : . 3.00@ 4.25 CLEVELAND, O. 
Butcher bulls oecee coceeee -+.- 6.00@ 6.75 *Bid. tAsked. 








CONTINUOUS PRESSES Economical Efficient 
Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed in the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Go. 


68 William St., - = New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 

PUREE SURTED DORNOR, 05 6 cic ccd se vasietiesesess 12! 
Ce I IN. pcan ahae casawercnelwans 11! 
PO Se. SOUND © CNo.c acer se avietnesiie 
BO EE Sed sccdis cectncncyScaresa Sie 
COE see cedievesedceses st vedesnsesereuseecen 9 
i a a re 
| ee ee 


Cow Chucks 
OG IS bik Raisins Kveceun en 
Reneless Chucks 
Medium Plates 

Steer Plates 
Cow Rounds 
Steer Rounds 
Cow Tolan ..... 
Steer Loins, Heavy 
Keef Tenderloins, 
Reef Tenderloins, 
Strip Loins 
WE. ass odie onan ccweesinenss ysis 
Shoulder Clods 
Rolls”... 

Rump Butts 
Trimmings 

I: nek ientecnwtnechedsvanisanceesengeu« 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light 
Cow Ribs, Heavy 
Steer Ribs, Light 
Steer Ribs, Heavy 
Loin Ends, steer, 

Ey PE SOE chan c0 ess nuseswe been ecuGies 
Hanging Tenderloins 
Flank Steak 
Hind Shanks 


BO Beaciccsvccesicee uti 


Brains, 
Hearts 
TORGGED cccciccccccecccce eco 
PEE. a. da wenden gtd bedacenesnwewobees 
Ce Se OO Cvs tcvewessvseunsasames 
Fresh Tripe, plain 
Fresh Tripe, H. C. 
rains 
Kidneys, 


per Ib, 





Ifeavy Carecas: 
Light Carcass 
Good Carcass 
Good Saddles 
Medium Racks 
Racks 








Cood 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf Livers 
Heads, each 


GOOd COE oe. 000.0 6.60.90 8466806 00890 880 se 
Round Dressed Lambs 
OU, SE 66:5 40:5 4c 6 0:0:0:6:0:0:0'5:0 bb:0 0 bg. 0bity 
R. D. Lamb Racks 
CE I nS 0d o.coscctbeudneseuses 
R. D. Lamb Saddles 
Ce DE Oe oN occas cecwcdeceeeton 
Tamb Tongues, each 
Tamb Kidneys, each 


Medium Sheep 
MED so otchictrinin66s 4.6eulea enue 
Medium Saddles 
Good Saddles 

Geek TRGB cecccvecccccsecccccccccsccvecs 
Medium Racks 
Mutton Legs 
Mutton Loins 
Mutton Stew 
Sheep Tongues, 
Sheep Heads, 





each 
each 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Dressed Hogs 
Pork Loins 
leaf Lard 
Tenderloins 
Spare Ribs 
sutts 
Hocks 
Trimmings 

Extra Lean " 
Tails 
Snouts 
Pigs’ 
Pigs’ 


Heads 
Blade Rones 
Blade Meat 
Cheek Meat 
Hog livers, 
Neck Bones .. 
Skinned Shoulders 
Pork Hearts . 
Pork Kidneys, 
Pork Tongues 
Slip Bones 
Tail Bones .. 
Rraine 
Backfat 
Hams 

Calas .. 
Relliea 
Shoulders 


per. Ib 


per Ib 


SAUSAGE. 
Rologna 
long, round, 


loth 
large 


Columbia 
Bologna, 


in casings 





@ 5% 


aii 
alt 
ais 
@iliy 
@13 
aia 


@ 6% 
@65 
@27 


@30 


@1314 
@is 
a6 
@i2 
ali 
ais 
ais 
a 4 
@ 1% 


a@i2 
ais 
@12% 
@121 
@ai11% 
aio 
@iy 
aio 
@ § 


ae 


a 
sive soaxuuss- 


@ 10 


CONES TURP. o.cvick ices ceccictevewencscecs @11% 
EN a eannb -0'4.6'5 dud 80-00 ede tawalnee ss @i2 
Liver, with beef and pork.........cseccece @10 
TN at caw 5 WW ON 4 ee 4\e e's ten ete seer sn ee Ss @14% 
pi errr eee eee eee @i2 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine.......... @13 
New England Sausage ........-sesceeevess @15% 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage...........-. a@i15% 
Special Compressed Ham ............+e+6- @16% 
Reo eee a@ai2% 
Oxford Butts in casingS...........secceses @16 
PS SEE BG rosy ate vee b haere ene wae @11% 
SR ID, kei 05.0 Shc 0 50a 65 cee 8% a@ai1% 
Country Smoked Sausage ...............- @i3 
POGUE TORORBE onc csc crccscoccsccvenccece @131%4 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link................ @10% 
Pork Sausage. short link ............-+04-- @10% 
8 = ee ee @ 8% 
Oe Pree re ere re @12% 
DSTCRCENTCR TEL .nnccccnccccvccccscecece @10 
SMG THE sce vicvescvcecvcsccsecwossscse @18% 
Summer Sausage. 

Best Summer, H. C. (mew).........+..- a @26 
German Welanil WOW) <6 sxc scenes nese coves @21 
Italian Salami (new goods)............-... @26 
WEE occas ce pdcesocsenbniviaeawesa out @l1z 

e SOMES “ailg 5.d.ssao5' oo aieetaiiice arate 3-ep ae nim aale a4 
ET 19.00.0405 case eCeNeunacngn se ney hese we @20% 

Sausage in Oil. 

Smoked, large cans, 50........... awbneees eeseeew $6.00 
Smoked, small cans, 20..........e.00% sapedvetces 5.50 
Se; TR CS ince 5 ces 6s ccs ceobeecous ses 5.50 
ee CU GU, Ti ns onc ccsinecentvcasioese 5.00 
Frankfort. terge cane, GO... ccccccccccccccecece 6.00 
Frankfort, small cans, 20.......cccccccccccccccs 5.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 


Tickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels.......... $9.75 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels......... 9.35 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels......... 12.50 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels....... seeee ~- 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels........ 19.00 
Sheep Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............. 43.60 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEFF. 
Per doz. 
No. 1, 2 dos. WP isan vicicenwesasicens Covers 2.50 
No. 28, 2 OF B Gem. BO CRBB. 0. cc cccccccvccccecs 4.75 
No. 6, 1 doz. er ree ee 15.00 
i Se rere eee 41.50 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
Per doz 
2-08. jars, 1 Gow. im BOX......cccccccccccceees $3.90 
4-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box........ Te oe 5.75 
8-oz. jars, % dos. in ox... ......ceeeceeceece 11.25 
16-oz. jars, % doz. im box.........--sceeeeeres 21.50 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. barrels.......... @22.75 
PN SE saree. 6nse 0600905 4500e se veeues “es @21.75 
Prime Mess Beef ..........+-e++e005 oven @22.75 
Perce Tr err ee @21.75 
Reef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbi.)..........--- —@Q— 
I NE 5-65 Sis wines ne Caen Rewews esee ees @22.75 
Mess Park. old Frid @190. OF 
alae Bak GI 6.5. « << secacss cenansses @23.00 
ll ge, ee ee APR EO 
DONE Sei ce akewaekeunes eect eurens @17.75 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes @12% 
NE SE. ania vnweeets 6.0 e-er's over ees oem sine @11% 
VRPE, GURATTINEM, BEB. 20 cccccccccccenscces ana 
pO ee er eT a9 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels............ @Eé6S 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening. tnhbs........ @i11% 

Barrels, %c. over tierces, half barrels, “4c. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to © Ihs., Ye. to lc. over 
tierces, 

BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Chi- 

GD cccesccus i pbee 46beb0N SEC er cHSS ..15% @22 
Cartons, rola or prints. Ag ae weeseeed 16% @28 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 Ibs..........16 @22% 
Shortenings, 80@69 Ib. tubs................12%@15% 

DRY SALT MPATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 

Clear Rellies, 14@18 ava.............. “7 @12% 
Clear Belites, 180VBO ave. .......cccccesece @i2 
Rib Bellies, 20@25 avg..........ecccccees @11% 
We TR, THES CUE se occ ce ceccccccncvceees @10% 
pO SS eae rer ee —a— 
sé. ae eee ee Cae Ce eee 
ee er Se ee LS ee @ Sy 


Racon meats. We. to le. more 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Blame, 13 WR., AVR....ieccccccccccccsccoes @1S% 
Flams, 18 Whs,, Avg... 1... cece ee ec ee ee eees AIG 
Skinned Hams ...........eeeeeeeee oeapeted @15% 
Capem, GES Wn. BOR eos on cdc snesvecencess MIN 
Calas, G4DIZ Wha.. AVE... 2... cccccscccvencs @1IO%G 
New York Shoulders, §@12 Ibs., avg...... @i2 
Breakfast Bacon, fanev .......--....ee eens @2? 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @18% 
Wide, 6@S ave., and strin 24 ave...... @1gT\ 
Pih Racon, wide, §@12. strip. 4@6 ave.... @i1% 
ried Reef Sets ...c.ccerccrcccccevecvers @28 
Dried Beef Insides ........-..seeeeeeeeene @25% 
Dried Reef Knuckles ......-.0- sere eeeceee @22Wz 
Dried Beef Outsides ...........eceeeeeeees a2 
Regular Boiled Hams .............0.e0005 @20 
Smoked Rofled Hams ........-0+e+ee05 ° @21 
Pette@ Catan  —..ccccccscccccces ceeee @18 
Cooked Loin Rolls ........ poid wethiastd aweed ‘ @25 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder ..........005.ceees @i7r 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 


Rounds, pe O0t..ccccccccccccccccccccccces @2 
Bxport Boends ...cccccccccgescccccecceseoce @30 
Middles, per set ...ccccccccccccccccccccece @76 
Beef bungs, per plece .......cscseseeeeees @23% 
Boel WERBARES occ ccccccccccccccccccecescs @i7 
Beef bladders, medium...........-..+-+++5 @55 
Beef bladders, small, per doz............++ @s0 
Hog casings, free of salt.........seeeeees @70 
Hog middles, per set .......0.seeeereecece @10 
Hog bungs, export ........... 1 ees ee @l17 
Hog bungs, large, mediums. eebedeeeeeeeees @10 
Hog bungs, prime .........se+e0- ogneneees @i7 
Hog bungs, DATTOW ......eccccscccccceces ° @4 
Imported wide sheep casings............. ° @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings..... . @s0 
Imported medium sheep casings.......... . @6o0 
Hog stomachs, per plece.......-.-+eeeeeees @4 
FERTILIZERS. 
Dried blood, per umit ..........ccceee 2.60 @ 2.65 
Hoof meal, pet umlt ....cccrcccccces 2.50 @ 2.65 
Concentrated tankage ............+:. 1.80 @ 1.95 
Ground tankage, 12%..........+..+- @2.45 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 11%.........+++-+- @2.45 and 10c 
Ground tankage, 8 and 25%.. -..@2.40 and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%....... @2.30 and 10c 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%.......... ° apes ped 
Ground rawbone, per ton........++.++: .. 25.00@27.00 


° 
Ground steam bone, per ton. cecccccccces SAO UEEEED 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground @50c. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver........225.00@250.00 
Hoofs, black, per tom ........... «sees 23.00@ 25.00 
Hoofs, striped, per ton...............-- 25.00@ 30.00 
Hoofs, white, per ton .............-.-- 40.00@ 50.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. ave., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 lbs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs, av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., per ton 85.00@ 95.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 25.00@ 28.00 
LARD. 

Prime steam, cash ...'..cccccccccccceses @10.35 

Prime steam, 1OOBE .....ccccccccccccce A @ 9.87% 
Ee Per en ee @ 10% 
CNG nn cs ccececvcccccceccessvcees - 8&&@ 8% 
Noutral Bard ..ccccccccccccccece 2oiveee -124%@ 12% 


Prime oleo 
Oleo No. 2 





Tallow .. 

Grease, FOMOW 2... cs cccccccccccccce ---- 554@ 5% 

Geenssd. A White ......cccsecss er «es. 64@T7 
OILS. 

Oleo oil, extra .......... ps aucesediee ose. -144%@14% 

Ce GT BD vcscavenscoceccscces ee SC 

GROW GOR ccc cccccwvcecccesccosese 


Neatsfoot oil, pure, 
Acidless tallow oils, bbls 








Comm G8], MOORE cccccccccccccccccescevesese 
TALLOWS. 
Edible ...... gavessscguqneeeeeneenes senses ™4@ 8 
PEW GIF oc ccccccccceseesee is enlace een ™4@ 8 
PEMD GORUNED occ cccccvcccccccceesess ~.-+ O4@ 6% 
Oe rr 6% @ 7% 
SS SS er err es 6%@ 6% 
PRR TAR: Bins ccs cccticseesaccecs neeenen 5 @5% 
GREASES 
WER, GROMEE oc ccccsiccccccccccccveses ‘ 64@ 6% 
WN RS sbdncedinteenee ucgeeneaewes +-- 64@ 6% 
i; .Per Tre tre err reese 5%@ 6% 
FP re me cectnant - 5%@ 6 
EE. i ccaqaniencensessuansenntouss .-. 5%@ 6 
BEY, ccivcdueeh saunas tense eee exeenet - 4%@ 4% 
WI hac aSic.n Coteh eis cS aN ewseaeeaban . 54@ 5% 
DOGO. ccewasevecoces eb. cesennesere . wees 44@ 5 
Glue Stock enenesne cedesecdeceuceess oes BS @S 
Farhage Zrease ........ cece eee eeeceeeees -. 34@ 4 
Glycerine, C. PP. ..ccccccccccccccccceseccce @23 
Gigcerine, Gymamlte .....0.cccccccccsccees 20% @21 
Glycerine, crude sOap .........e eee eee eeee 13%@18% 
Glycerine, candle .......cccccceceeccceces 144%@15 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
DB ec BD wa cacti decnesceseesessund 464 @AT% 
P. S. Y., soap grade 45 @45% 





Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a.... 24@ 2% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. a..... .1.40@1.45 
COOPERAGE. 

Ash pork barrels ..........ccccccecceneecs 87% @90 
Oak pork bDarrele .....cccccccccscccccccees 87% @00 
Rae ROE kei nnc0accscescnceeaseneuaes 1.22% @1.25 
CURING MATERIALS. 

Refined saltpetre .......... ccc cece eee enes 6%@ ™ 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered.......... T@e 8 
ee rrrrrrty tres Cock tr 4%@ 4% 

Sugar— 
White, clarified 2... ccc ccc cccccnencnces @ 5% 
Plantation, granulated ............eee55 @ 35% 
Yellow, Clarified .......0 ccc cee eee cneenes @ 5% 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bage, 224 Ibe.........- deevedins 
Ashton, car ote 2... cece esc eeenees cneee, ee 
English packing, in bags, 224 Ibe....... ccsce: Be 
English packing, car lote........--+-s0sse05 - Ls 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per “tem...... 3 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per tom......... 3.7 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs, 2x@S8x......... 1.40 
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PRACTICAL TALKS WITH SHOP BUTCHERS 
How the Retail Meat Dealer Should Handle His Advertising 


Written for The National Provisioner by William Edward Park. 


A great who 


advertise do so in a general or sometimes 


many retail meat dealers 


a perfunctory way. Quite often a dealer will 
make use of newspaper space which has cost 
good money in order to make some such com- 
monplace announcement as this: 


J. J. JONES. 
Fresh and Salt Meats. 
Best Cuts at Lowest Prices. 
Give Us a Trial. 

This sort of advertising might have counted 
for something half a century ago; but at the 
present day, when advertising has been re- 
duced to a science, such newspaper announce- 
ments look primitive to the trained adver- 
tiser, and to the general public they prove 
unconvincing. 

The man who reads advertising nowadays 
has gone through so much of it that, uncon- 
sciously, he feels dissatisfied with mere bald 
statements that carry with them no logic, and 
consequently no conviction. 


Your customer 


wants to be convinced. It is not enough to 

tell him what you have; you must give him 

logical reasons and a convincing argument. 
Mere 


disconnected statements do not suf- 
fice; neither do generalities. Often a mer- 


chant, feeling dissatisfied with commonplace 
statements like that previously quoted, goes 
further and discusses cleanliness, prompt de- 
liveries, good store service. But to merely 
say: “The Cleanest Meat Shop in Town” or 
“Prompt Deliveries a Specialty” doesn’t con- 
stitute the most effective advertising. It is 
an advance upon primitive methods, but it 
halts short of the retail dealer 
could very easily attain if he looked at the 


problem from his customer’s standpoint. 


what meat 


Suggestions as to Framing Advertisements. 


“What this 


does 


mean to my customer?” 
the wideawake merchant will ask; and this 
will open the way to a more effective and 


convincing appeal. Instead of merely saying 
“Special Attention to Telephone Orders,” the 
merchant will frame up his advertising talk 
more along this line: 


HURRY CALLS FOR MEATS 
are just what we like to cater to. When 
you want a fine roast right away tele- 
phone 676 Butcher & Co., and secure 


immediate delivery 
faction. 
Telephone 


from us, 


and thorough satis- 


customers enjoy ordering 
because we send just what you 
want and just when you want it. 


This example doesn’t represent the type 
arrangement or display of the finished ad- 
vertisement, but it gives a hint of what can 
be done in the way of argument. 

There are many points which can be ef- 


fectively played up in the advertising of the 


retail] meat shop. Along general lines there 
are such aspects of the business as prompt 


deliveries, cleanliness, courtesy and probably 
a dozen other topics 

In these days of 
the 


take 


pure food agitations, it 


pays for meat shop to play 


the 


up cleanli 
ness to 


public 


into its 


confidence 


not merely on the general aspects of the sub- 
ject, but in regard to the actual methods em- 
ployed. Tell the people what your methods 
are, and why they are the best and most ef- 
fective methods to employ for the purpose 
of insuring clean food. 

In connection with the framing of advertis- 
ing, it pays the retailer to look at the prob- 
lem from his customer’s standpoint. And 
it pays him to break away from stiff formal- 
ity, and to make his advertisement as much 
as possible like a friendly, companionable 
chat with 

Just imagine that, instead of reading this 
advertisement in his 
away, this man was in your store. 


the customer. 
mile or two 
Would 
you be content with trite commonplaces, or 
would you rather put your heart into your 
talk, and tell him things that you feel would 
interest and convince him? 

Well, the man to whom you talk on the 
other side of the counter is not one whit dif- 
ferent from the man who is going to read this 
advertisement; and the more human interest 
and friendship you can inject into your writ- 
ten copy, the more effective your finished ad- 
vertisement will be. : 

“How is this going to strike the fellow who 
reads it?” is the question which the advertise- 
ment writer should ask himself. 
further: “If I the 
would this strike me? 


home a 


And, going 
were other fellow, how 
If I knew little or 
nothing about meats, would this convince me 
that the to patronize? 
Would it make me anxious and eager to try 
The merchant 


who asks himself these questions will very 


Blank’s was place 


Blank’s steaks and roasts?” 
speedily break away from the commonplace. 
Put Yourself in Your Customer’s Place. 

In preparing an advertisement, don’t worry 
at the outset Think 
out first of all the line of argument you in- 


about the mere words. 
tend to take, and set it down in plain, mat- 
ter-of-fact prose. Then weigh it carefully. 
js it Will it interest the 
Go over it, and write it down in 


convincing * man 
who reads? 
a bright, chatty fashion, just as though, in- 
tead of writing, you were talking with a 
customer on the other side of the counter. 

the 
phrases or words in your advertise- 
should be 
It may be necessary to rearrange 
mat- 
important 


Having 
select the 
ment 


done this, plan out display. 


which given prominence in 
big type. 
the wording, but this is an incidental 
ter. Keep in mind always that 
question: “How will this strike the man who 
reads it, the man I want for a customer?” 

not be 


merely of the general as- 


But the wideawake merchant will 
talk 
pects of his business 
Ile impress 


upon his customers. more than any of these, 


satisfied to 
courtesy, cleanliness 


and good service, will aim to 
This is 
not as easy a matter in the meat business as 


the quality of the goods he handles, 
in other lines. But it is quite within the lim- 
its of possibility for the merchant who thor- 
oughly understands his business to give the 
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customer who reads his advertising some in- 
teresting and convincing talks upon tasty, 
well-selected, appetizing meats. 

In your advertising, play up the goods as 
well as the store service; and make your talk 
about the goods as specific as you can. 

2, 


—*o—__—— 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Merluzzi’s meat market at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been damaged by fire. 

It is rumored that S. P. Dain, of Thornton, 
Ind., will start a meat and grocery market in 
Darlington, Ind. 

C. Payne and W. Alexander have purchased 
the meat market in Winchester, Ind., formerly 
conducted by George Martin. 

Henry W. Davis has sold his meat market 
at the corner of North and Main streets, Win- 
chester, Ind., to John C. Machael. 

Hanna & Smith have opened their new mar- 
ket at 600 South street, Findlay, Ohio. 

A retail fish and provision market will be 
opened at 430 Main street, Woburn, Mass., by 
Fred W. Kelley. 

Charles L. Simmons will open a meat and 
provision business at Belmont and Ash streets, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Piehl’s butcher shop at Monroeville, Ind., 
has been purchased by Frank Kline and Mr. 
Mease. 

The East Side Meat Market at Frankfort, 
Ill., has been purchased by Folker Brothers. 

A new provision and grocery store has been 
opened at 160 Harvard avenue, Allton, Mass., 
by Wm. D. Adams. 

Mrs. Amelia L. Tyler, of Middletown, N. Y., 
has purchased a meat and grocery market in 
Norwich, N. Y. She will be assisted by her 
son, Ellsworth. 

Hilarius C. Boehm, formerly president of 
the Twin City Packing Co., of - Menominee, 
Wis., has disposed of his interest in that com- 
pany and purchased the wholesale and retail 
of B. W. Bartelme at Lena, 
Oconto County, Wis. 


meat business 


A meat market has been opened in Meade, 
Kan., by J. H. Hoffman. 

Riggins and Williams have opened a new 
meat market in the State Exchange Building, 
Thomas, Okla. 

K. C. Nelsen has added a meat department 
to his general store in Kennard, Neb. 

The Falls City, 
Neb., has been slightly damaged by fire. 

(. Murphy, Jr., of the City Meat Market, 
Coweta, Okla., has added a line of groceries. 


Kramer meat market at 


W. Karpews has opened a new meat market 


on the corner of Milwaukee and Aldama 
streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mr. Smith has succeeded to the entire meat 


and grocery business of Greener & Smith at 
Spokane, Wash. 

The City Market Co., Rosalia, Wash., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $18,000, 
by D. C. Terry, Fred Terry and John Bowman. 

Carl Steen has purchased the meat market 
of his father in Ferdinand, Ida., and will take 
possession in about six weeks. 

H. L. Van Wagoner has sold out his meat 
business at Lum, Mich., to D. 


and grocery 


Spencer. 
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Goldammer Bros. have purchased the meat 
business of C. Goehrend, in Reed City, Mich. 

C. B. Cassell has sold out his meat business 
in Diller, Neb. 

Mr. Davis has succeeded to the entire meat 
business of Davis & Tooker, Silver Creek, Neb. 

J. N. Darby has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of Mayburn & Lynds at Beatrice, Neb. 

W. A. Dee has opened a new meat market 
in University Place, Neb. 

Walter Fawcett’s meat market at Kinder, 
La., has been destroyed by fire. 

M. Ochs & Son, New York City, N. Y., has 
been incorporated to conduct a meat market. 
The incorporators are Frieda Ochs, 1391 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, Arthur Ochs and 
Moses Ochs. Capital stock, $10,000. 

W. D. Blades has opened a meat and gro- 
cery market in Hays City, Kan. 

The Speers Meat Market in Ottawa, Kan., 
has been purchased by D. Denchfield, of Rich- 
mond, Kan. 

The meat department of the Split Nickel 
Grocery at Bronson, Kan., has been sold to 
F. F. Sohles. 

B. F. Baker has purchased a meat market 
on Main street, Broken Bow, Okla. 

T. T. West’s meat market at Ponca City, 
Okla., has been bought by Giles and Mead. 

The Goff City Meat Market, Goff, Kan., has 
been sold to Groves & Jerome. 

A meat market will be opened in Lindsay, 
Okla., by T. B. Cain. 

A new market will be opened at the corner 
of North Perry and Beaver Johns- 
town, N. Y., by J. P. Connolly. 

R. B. Cummings, of Cheshire, has purchased 
Clinton A. Stround’s meat 
street, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Miller and Henschen will open a new meat 
market at the corner of Wayne and 
streets, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Harry Mardyman has purchased E. 
man’s butcher shop in Sidney, Il. 


streets, 


market on Fenn 


Francis 
J. Leh- 


market 
at the corner of North Shippen and East 


The Messrs. Ganss will open a meat 


Frederick streets, Lancaster, Pa. 

The firm of Shufelt & Wilsey, which has 
market at No. 6 Church 
N. Y., has retired from 
business and the shop has been closed. 


meat 
street, Gloversville, 


conducted a 


Charles Turner has disposed of his meat 
market on South Main street, Herkimer, N. 
Y., to Paul Domser. 

The Laramie meat market in the Gardner 
building, Fair Haven, Vt., has been damaged 
by fire. 


2, 
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TO LICENSE COMMISSION MEN. 
A bill has been introduced in the Missouri 
the instance of the 
State Board of Agriculture, which if enacted, 
says the Interstate Grocer, will work a hard- 


Legislature, framed at 


ship on produce commission dealers and pos- 


sibly on retail dealers who handle direct 
shipments of farm produce, poultry, eggs, ete. 


It provides for a license of $10 a year to be 
taken out by commission men, who are also 
required to put up a bond of $3,000. 

While the bill is aimed at commission mer- 
chants, its phraseology makes it possible to 
bring grocers within the scope of the meas- 
ure. As drawn, it applies to commission men 
“or others” who receive for sale any kind of 
products. The only exemption as to sales 
apply to the producers. Farm products are 
defined to include all kinds of shipments em- 
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bracing agriculture and horticulture, includ- 
ing poultry and dairy, products. 

Licenses are to be obtained from the State 
Board of Agriculture under such rules as it 


may provide. The bond is to be held for pos- 
sible damages as the result of losses on ship- 
ments because of commission man’s neglect 
or intentional dishonesty. 

After a sale the commission man must 
make a full report to the shipper within -24 
hours. Where shipments are held a week 
without direct permission from the shipper, 
the commission man must pay the highest 
market price for the week. A false state. 
ment from the commission man to the ship- 
per if involving $30 or more constitutes a 
felony. To operate without a license will 
insure a fine of from $25 to $1,000 or possible 
imprisonment of one year. 

A similar law was recently introduced in 
the legislature of Ohio, which is 
strenuously opposed by the commission men 
of Cincinnati and other cities. The Ohio bill 
is objected to on the ground that it is dis- 
criminatory, as the produce men say they can 
see no reason why their business should be 
singled out for oppressive legislation simply 
because there happen to be some unscrupulous 


being 


men engaged in the commission business, 
when it is a well-known fact that all lines 


of trade have their percentage of wrongdoers. 
WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 
In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
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having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and want 
the information repeated. The National Pro- 
visioner offers the suggestion that if every 
interested subscriber would keep a file of The 
National Provisioner he would be able to look 
up a reference at once on any matter which 
might come up, and thus avoid delay. A care- 
fully arranged index of the important items 
appearing in our columns is published every 
six months, and with this and a binder, which 
The Provisioner will furnish, the 
back numbers of the papers may be neatly 
kept and quickly referred to for information. 
The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


National 





AUTO TRUCK SAVES $55 PER DAY. 

The Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn., has a KisselKar 
six-ton truck trailer which 





and a_ six-ton 
shows a net saving over horses of about $55 
per day. This outfit will sometimes haul as 
much as twenty-three tons in a single load. 
The average load during the period of its 
service has approximated fifteen tons. It has 
has been in service about ten months and has 
run more than 9,000 miles. It has been laid 
up for repairs only once during that period, 
and on that oceasion only for ten hours. 
The original tires are still on the truck. 





Norwegian 
Invention 


Casing 

Cleaning 

Machine, 
System 
“ Aksel 
Olsen” 





horse-guts. 








Capacity of Working: 6000 metres of Runners per hour. k 
Performs the sliming: (i. e., freeing from mucous membrane) of: ox- 
runners, middles and bungs, calf-runners, calf-bungs, sheep-bungs, 


Does not destroy or tear the casings, makes no holes. 

Exceptionally simple and easy to handle. 

over and over again, repeatedly. veo a 

(Also the U. S. A. and Canadian patent on the machine is for sale.) 
Apply for particulars to the maker of the machine, 


AKSEL OLSEN, Sausage Skin Manufacturer 


5, Nordbygaten, Christiania, Norway 


The machine pays for itself 
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New York Section 


The Gramercy Branch, Master Butchers of 
annual ball in the New 
York Maennerchor Hall on Sunday evening. 


America, holds its 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending February 20, 
1915, averaged as follows: Domestic beef, 
10.59 cents; imported beef, 9.59 cents per 
pound. 


This has been one of the dullest weeks the 
local meat trade has known in a long time. 
Lent, the war and other generally-prevailing 
conditions combined to make it a particularly 
blue season for meat men. 

The Associated Merchants Meat & Provi- 
sion Company has been incorporated at Pater- 
son, N. 
to do a meat and provision business. 


J., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
The in- 
corporators are John E, Glasser, Robert Cun- 
ningham and Frank H. Sykes, of Paterson. 
M. Ochs & Son, proprietors of the Progress 
markets on Park avenue, have incorporated 
under the name of M. Ochs & Son, Inc., and 
also as the Progress Market, Inc., each with 


a capital stock of $10,000. The incorpora- 


tors are Arthur Ochs, Moses Oches, Frieda 
Ochs and Gustave Posner. 

The annual entertainment and ball of the 
employees of Rohe & Brother takes place 
this evening at the New York Maennerchor 
Hall in East 56th street. This is the 28th 
annual event given by the Rohe & Brother 
Employees’ Sick Benefit Society, and the 


usual big time is expected. 


The following is a report of the number of 
fish, 
scized and destroyed in the city of New York 
during the February 21, 1915, 
by the New York City Department of Health: 


pounds of meat, poultry and game 


week ending 


Meat.—Manhattan, 5,728 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 
15,532 lbs.; Bronx, 1,394 Ibs.; Queens, 241 
Ibs.; Richmond, 30 Ibs.; total, 22,925 Ibs. 
Fish.—Manhattan, 8.282 lbs.; Brooklyn, 58 
Ibs.; Bronx, 1 Ib.; total, 8,341 Ibs. Poultry 
and game.— Manhattan, 8,787 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 
70 Ibs.; Bronx, 100 Ibs.: Queens, 26 Ibs.; 


total, 8,983 lbs. 


The Gansevoort Market Business Men’s As- 
sociation held its annual banquet at the 
Hotel Biltmore last Saturday evening. Be- 
vinning humbly at Gee’s restaurant on the 
West Side, this organization reached the 


climax in the banqueting line when it got to 
Biltmore last night. That the 


best is not always the most satisfactory was 


the Saturday 
said to have been demonstrated on this occa 
the 
about 400 all told sat down to a dinner which 
lasted after 11 o’clock, at 
President Toastmaster John 


sion. However, ladies were there, and 


until which time 


and 3uckle an- 
nounced that there would be no speech-mak- 
ing, and after he had pronounced the bene- 
diction everybody had a good time dancing 
the new steps. 


-—— fo 


Watch page 48 for business chances. 





NEW YORK TERMINAL MARKETS. 


John J. the 
York State Department of Food and Markets, 


Dillon, Commissioner of New 
has made public the plans for the first of sev- 
eral big terminal markets at New York City. 
The first of markets will be erected 
shortly by the New York Central Railroad 
Company in co-operation with the State De- 
partment of Food and Markets. It will oc- 
the block bounded by 34th 35th 
streets and llth and 12th avenues. 


these 


cupy and 


On this plot will be erected an eight-story 
concrete terminal market building. Six tracks 
will run the entire length of the building, four 
for the discharge of loaded cars and one be- 
tween each pair of tracks for running cars out 
A ten-foot plat- 
line of 


after they are discharged. 
will flank the 
trucks will take their loads from these plat- 


form each cars and 


forms from the street on either side and also 
irom the center driveway through the middle 


of the building. Commissioner Dillon says: 


“The terminal markets will carry a full line 
ot every food required by the local grocer. 
Sales will be made on a commission plan and 
no speculation will be allowed. Retailers may 
buy there in any quantity to suit their needs. 
The business of the market will be under the 
supervision of the Commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Foods and Mar- 
kets. The weight and grade of goods, the 
commissions charged, prices paid and_ the 
name of tke buyer will be made a matter of 
official record, so that for the first time in the 
history of New York farmers will know just 
what became of their goods, what they sold 
for and to whom they were sold. The con- 
sumers for the first time will know just what 
the wholesale price is. 

“It is believed that a charge of 10 per cent. 
will be sufficient to cover the rental of the 
market building and the operating cost. This 
selling cost will be charged up against the ship- 
per, so that retailers and other customers of 
the market will buy at wholesale farm prices. 

“The cost of sale and delivery of foodstuffs 
from the farmers’ hands to the consumers’ 
should not exceed 35 per cent. of the selling 
price, instead of 60 per cent., the present cost. 
potatoes are now delivered in the city at 50 
cents per bushel, the grower paying the freight 
and wholesale commission. Add 35 per cent. 
and the housewife should pay 67 cents per 
bushel. She now pays double this price. Good 
apples are now selling in the city at whole- 
sale from $1.75 to $2.75 per barrel. In this 
city they can be had at retail only at prices 
ranging from $7 to $20 per barrel. A similar 
ratio exists with other food products.” 


Commis- 
sioner Dillon, the New York Produce Review 


Says: 


Discussing these statements of 


The commissioner makes the bold and ab- 
surd statement that the producer gets only 35 
per cent. of the prices paid by New York con- 
sumers for farm products; and he declares 
that 35 per cent.—or as much as he believes 
the producers now realize—can be saved by 


the installation of government controlled 
markets. 
The commissioner believes that products 


can be put into the hands of retailers for ten 
per cent. of their wholesale value and that 
twenty per cent. more is ample for the cost 
o. retail distribution. He seems to have no 
conception of the great differences in the cost 
of distributing different kinds of products ac- 
cording to their perishability, nor of the com- 
parative cheapness with which some of the 
most important products are now distributed 
to consumers, nor of the necessity for a large 


class of distributing trade which he proposes 
to eliminate by the magic of a well-arranged 
terminal market. 

We call absurd the assertion that producers 
get only 35 per cent. of the retail cost of 
produce, because there is no uniformity, no 
possibility of determining an accurate average, 
and no real basis of comparison in many in- 
stances. There is a considerable difference in 
retail prices for the same commodity accord- 
ing to the character of the trade and the serv- 
ice demanded and no system of wholesale dis- 
tribution can remove these differences. There 
is also a wide difference in retail prices due 
to differences in quality which, in many cases 
are not recognized at the point of production 
because not properly separated. 

At the present time (February 20) nearby 
poultry farmers are receiving net at market 
about 34c. a dozen for fancy hennery white 
eggs of good size, that sell from first hands 
at 36c.; these eggs are selling to consumers 
at all sorts of prices ranging from say 43c. to 
d0c. If we take the prevailing retail price, 
which is 45c., the farmer is getting 77 per 
cent. of the retail price apart from initial 
transportation cost which, of course, cannot 
be lessened by distributive changes. 

In April, when nearly all eggs are fresh 
upon reaching market, farmers in Indiana and 
Illinois get about l6c. for eggs that can be 
wholesaled here at 20c.; these eggs retail at 
various prices, according to the service de- 
manded, but the usual range on that basis 
would be 23@25c. without especial selection. 
If we take the mean as 24c. the western pro- 
ducer, under these circumstances, gets nearly 
G8 per cent. of the price paid by consumers in 
New York, the difference covering not only 
all distributing cost but transportation cost 
as well. In the summer when many eggs are 
heated and stale, or worse, the producer, 
usually selling good, bad and indifferent to- 
gether, may get only say l5c. as they run 
when selected fresh and fine eggs may retail 
at 35c.; but in that case he gets l5c. a dozen 
for some eggs that are worthless, and there is 
no just means of comparison at all. 

In the case of butter, the distributing cost 
on any fair basis of comparison is very low. 
When extra creamery butter is selling in New 
York at 30c. wholesale, the western producer 
will realize, as a rule, about 28e. net, the dif- 
ference paying for transportation and profit; 
and at that wholesale price such butter, sold 
from the tub, will retail usually at a range 
of 33@37c. If we take the mean, 35c., the 
western producer gets 80 per cent. of the 
retail price. 

Now butter and form an important 
part of the dietary in the average household, 
and while such perishable articles as berries 
and lettuce and some other tender vegetables 
must bear a larger distributing cost by reason 
of the usual waste, and while a man may 
buy an apple from a street stand at the rate 
of $20 a barrel, we submit that in view of 
these facts it is not only absurd but a demon- 
stration of ignorance or wilful misrepresenta- 
tion to assert that producers get only 35 per 
cent. of the retail cost of products as sold in 
this city. 

Furthermore, the commissioner declares that 
by the establishment of a model terminal 
market there need be no expense of distribu- 
tion other than the wholesale distribution at 
the terminal and the retail profit. Does he 
suppose that the jobbing trade is a useless 
excrescence? If so, how does he imagine that 
it is able to exist? The supposition indicates 
an ignorance of trade functions and their ne- 
cessity; and if the state is led into the ex- 
penditure of vast sums to elusive 
and imaginary economies promised upon the 
ground of erroneous or grossly exaggerated 
stetements, it will only be another of the ef- 
forts at governmental control and regulation 
that are continually adding to the cost of 
living. 


eoges 
Be 


secure 
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NEW PENN. COLD STORAGE BILL. 

The cold storage bill prepared by the com- 
mission on State laws was intro- 
duced in the Pennsylvania State senate last 


uniform 


week by Senator Buckman by request of the 
commission. The bill makes it unlawful to 
keep in cold storage warehouses any article 
of food either without the State 
for a longer, aggregate period than twelve 
months, except with the consent of the dairy 
and 


within or 


food commissioner. 

The commissioner, upon application during 
the twelfth month, may extend the period 
of storage. beyond twelve months for 
article of 


any 


particular food, provided it is 
found to be in proper condition for further 
cold The extended 


shall not be more than 120 days. 


storage. entire period 
At present 
eggs may be stored for eight months and 
butter for nine months, and this bill extends 
the time so as to conform with the laws of 
other States, it is said. 

The provides for licensing 
storage places, for sanitary inspection and 
requires accurate records kept of foods stored 
and withdrawn. 


proposed act 


Articles of food for human 
consumption which are diseased or tainted 
shall not be stored. 
— 

HOW SOAP MAY ESCAPE WAR TAX. 
The internal revenue authorities at Wash- 
ington have decided that soap for which no 
cosmetic value is advertised need not pay 
Omission of such claims from 
and labels frees the manu- 
facturer from the necessity of paying the 


the war tax. 
advertisements 


revenue tax. The commissioner says: 

“The president of the Soap Company 
has made affidavit in behalf of said company 
that their Palmolive soap is not cosmetic and 
contains no added ingredients intended for 
cosmetic purposes and contains no cosmetic 
virtues except such as may be or are con- 
tained in any other pure and carefully manu- 
factured soap. 

“In view of this affidavit, this soap is held 
to be exempt from taxation under the sched- 
ule in question, provided the advertising mat- 
ter in current literature or elsewhere in which 
cosmetic claims have been made for the soap 
are withdrawn and abandoned. It may be 
stated that representations have been made 
to this office that such changes have already 
heen made as regards the advertising matter 
and literature. 

“Such cosmetic claims commonly made for 
soaps consist of statements that the soap 
beautifies, whitens or softens the skin, in- 
creases the growth of hair, prevents same 
from falling or beautifies it.” 

Oo 
CONSTANTINOPLE’S GLUE INDUSTRY. 
The glue trade of Constantinople, Turkey, 

is of increasing importance, and only about 
one-sixth of the quantity consumed is of 
local manufacture. The Turkish Government 
alone purchases approximately 220,500 pounds 
per year. Besides this, there are two impor- 
tant furniture factories and numerous petty 
wood turners and other artisans who consume 
a large amount in the production of furni- 
ture and other articles for’use by the natives. 

About 28,200 pounds are manufactured by 
a factory located at Yodi Coule, a suburb of 
Constantinople, which been 


has uniformly 


suecessful, though working on small capital. 
This glue sells at 514 cents a pound. The 
industry is capable of extension, and a well- 
organized glue factory could be made profit- 
able. Sizable shipments of glue stock are 
made from Constantinople each year. Large 
quantities of sheepskins and bones are avail- 
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integrate. 


Ammonia Pipe Covering. 








JM Insulating Materials 


are preferred by large concerns because they are the most efficient non-conduct- 
ors of heat known, and the most economical. 


J-M Pure Cork Sheets are unaffected by heat and moisture and never dis- 
They are approved by the Underwriters. 

We also manufacture J-M Granulated Cork, J-M Impregnated Cork-Board, 
J-M Hair Felt, J-M Mineral Wool, J-M Weathertite Paper and J-M Brine and 


Write our nearest branch for complete information 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Atlanta Cincinnati Galveston Memphis New York St. Louis 

Baltimore Cleveland Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Salt Lake City 

Boston Columbus Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco 

Buffalo Denver Los Angeles Newark Pittsburgh Seattle 

Chicago Detroit Louisville New Orleans Portland Toledo Scone 


The material chosen 
by the largest plants 
for cold storage in- 
sulation is the best 
choice for you too ! 


2692 








able for anyone interested in such an enter- 
prise. 

Turkey imports some $25,000 worth of glue, 
fish and 
from France, Italy and Austria. 
French 


glue albumen yearly, principally 
The leading 
brand is known as “T. F.” and sells 
at 71/3 cents a pound, while the most popu- 
lar Austrian brand is the “Elephant.” which 
sells at 6 cents a pound. A customs duty of 
15 per cent. ad valorem is charged on glue 
and materials for a glue factory, although 
the first equipment of a new factory would 
be exempted from all customs duties. 


2, 
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YORK REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


Utica Candy Company, Utica, N. Y¥.; one 
6-ton vertical single-acting, belt-driven, en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high- 
pressure side complete. 

Liberal Light, Ice & Power Company, Lib- 
eral, Kan.; one 25-ton shell and tube brine 
cooler for use in connection with their freez- 
ing system and one ammonia distiller. 

People’s Brewing Company, Trenton, N. J.; 
6 coils of special atmospheric ammonia con- 
densers. 

Brewton Oil & Manufacturing Company, 
Brewton, Ala.; alterations and additions to 
their present plant, including the following 
new material; a 10-ton vertical shell and tube 
steam condenser, one W. & C. ammonia con 
denser, 10-ton reboiler and a 300-Ib. can dump. 

Morganthaler Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; 6480 
feet of 2-inch extra heavy wrought iron direct 
expansion piping. 


Mr. C. C. Woodin, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y.; a 
6-ton freezing system. 
Chas. Zies & Sons, Baltimore, Md.; one 


10-ton shell and tube brine cooler. 

Southampton Ice Company, Southampton, 
L, I., N. Y.; one 20-ton vertical shell and tube 
steam condenser. 

Hudson Consumers’ Ice Company, Hoboken, 
N. J.; 24 coils of “Shipley” flooded atmos- 
pheric ammonia condensers. 

Big Elm Dairy Company, Rochester, N. Y.: 
1,850 feet of 2-inch Byers full weight wrought 
iron pipe and two double-pipe counter-current 
brine coolers. 

Long Island Ice Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
ene 100-ton vertical shell and tube steam con- 
denser. 

Mavyser Brothers, Parsons, Kan.; 6 coils of 
“Shipley” flooded atmospheric ammonia con- 
densers, also the necessary material for chang- 


ing their present freezing tank to the Corliss 
raw Water system. 

D. S. Ryan Ice Company, Leavenworth, 
Kan.; 4 coils of “Shipley” flooded atmospheric 
ammonia condensers. 

Ohio & Pittsburgh Milk Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; one 75-ton vertical shell and tube 
steam condenser. 

Miami Ice & Cold Storage Company, Miami. 
Fla.; one 75-ton vertical shell and tube steam 
condenser. 

Neosho Ice Company, Neosho, Mo.; the 
necessary material for changing their present 
20-ton freezing tank to the flooded system, 
also 3 special atmospheric ammonia 
densers. 

St. Augustine Ice Company, St. Augustine, 
la.; 3 coils of double-pipe counter-current 
ammonia condensers. 


con- 


Spear, Middleton, Donalson & Spear, 
Georgetown, D. C.; a 2-ton flooded Coreless 


raw water freezing system. 

Hanse, Palermo & Hanse, Jr.. Wantagh, 
L. I, N. Y¥.; a 10-ton flooded 
water freezing system. 

Danville Artificial Ice Company, Danville. 
'l.; one horizontal ammonia distiller. 

Bene eee 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS. 
(Continued from page 30.) 


Coreless raw 


Boston. 

The demand for domestic hides is moder- 
ate, with light offerings holding the market 
firm. An occasional concession has _ been 
made, which gives the market the appearance 
of fluctuating in prices, but in general the 
figures are the same as for the past 
weeks. Ohio buffs quoted 20144 @20%e., and 
extremes at 21@21]%c. asked. Tanners con- 
tinue to buy only for immediate use. No in- 
crease in trade is expected until after the 
first of the month at least. Tanners are talk 
ing lower figures on Southerns, but dealers are 
holding for prices. Far and middle Sovthern 
collections are held at 17@18e.. with North- 
erns and abattoir hides from 18@191%4¢. The 
South American dry hide market remains 
steady, and shippers are firm regarding their 
holdings. The calfskin market is quiet, with 
prices holding fairly steady on account of the 
limited offerings. Tanners show little inter- 
est in the market, though occasionally offer- 
ing counter bids. Heavy weight stock is firm, 
light weights nominal. New England cities 
quoted 5@7 Ibs., $1.60; 7@9 Ibs,, $2.25; 9@12 
Ibs., $2.70; 12@16 Ibs., $3.20. A small amount 
of Northern European skins are being offered 
in this market. Some light weights are re- 
ported from England. 


few 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE, 
Good to choice native sides 
Poor to fair native steers 
Oxen and stags 


$7.50@8.50 


4.24@7.25 


Heifers 
Good to choice steers one year ago 


LIVE CALVES. 
common to choice, per 100 Ibs. 9.00@13.00 
calves, barnyard 
Indiana fed, per 100 Ibs.... 
calves, culls, per 100 lbs 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Live lambs, 8.50@ 9.85 
Live lambs, 


Live veal, 
Live veal, 
Live calves, 
Live veal, 


_ a 


common 
culls 

Live sheep, 
Live sheep, 


ewes 
culls 


LIVE HOGS. 


{No market. Quarantine.] 
Hogs, 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 

Roughs 


heavy 
medium 
140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 

heavy 

light 

common to fair 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


native 
native 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, light 
Common to fair Texas.......-.sceceeeeeeees 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fleshy 


@12 
@12 
@il 
@ll1 
@ll1 
@il 
@ll1 
@ll 
@10 
@10 
Bologna bulls @ 9% 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 
@13% 15 
@12 13 
@10 11 
@13% 17 
@12 15 
@10 13 
@14 


City. 
@ij 
@15 
@12 
@18 
@16 
@l14 

144%@15 

@13 13 @13% 

@12 114%@12% 

@11% 12 @12% 

@10% 11 @12 

@10 10 @li 

@10% 12 @13 

@ 9% 11 @12 

@9 10 @ll 


DRESSED CALVES. 
Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 
Veals, country dressed, per Ib 
Western calves, choice 
Western calves, fair to good 
Grassers and buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 


loins 

loins 

loins 

hinds and ribs........ 13 
hinds and ribs 

hinds and ribs 

rounds 

rounds 

rounds 

chucks .. 


~ 0 by. co to & oo to 


chucks 
chucks 


w ee 


@19% 


heavy 
180 Ibs.. 
160 Ibs 
140 lbs 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


@ 9% 
@ 9% 
@10% 
@10% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring lambs, 
Lams, 


choice ... @16 
@14% 
@i4 
@13 
@12% 
@11% 
@10% 


choice 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


good 

medium to good 
choice ‘ 

medium to good 
culls 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 Ibs. avg........+.+0- coe 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 lbs. avg 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 Ibs. avg 
Smoked picnics, 
Smoked 


@15% 
@15 
@14% 
@i1 
@10% 


picnics, heavy 


Smoked shoulders 

Smoked bacon, boneless 
Smoked bacon (rib in) 
Dried beef sets 

Smoked beef tongue, per Ib. 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, Western 
Fresh pork tenderloins ........ Cuccedeceéos 
Frozen pork tenderloins ............ ceecee 
Shoulders, city 
Shoulders, Western 
Butts, regular 
Butts, boneless 
Fresh hams, city 
Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh picnic hams 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs. per 
100 pcs. 

Plack hoofs, per ton ........ ececcccece 

Striped hoofs, per ton 

~ fe gg Ne ere 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. per 
100 pcs. 

Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over. No. 1’s.. 

Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2’s.. 

Horns, avg. 7% os. and over, No. 8’s.. 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
Fresh steer tongues @14%c. 
Fresh cow tongues @12c. 
Calves’ heads, scalded @60c. 
Sweetbreads, veal @80c. 
Sweetbreads, beef @30c. 
Calves’ livers @30c. 
Beef kidneys . @12¢. 
Mutton kidneys @ 3c. - 
Livers, beef @l4c. 
@10c. 
@ &c. 
@30c. 
@40c. 


a pound 
apiece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
aplece 
aplece 
a pound 
apiece 
a@ pound 
a pound 
a pound 
@10c. a pair 
@l4c. a pound 
@12\c. a pound 


Lambs’ 
Extra lean pork trimmings 
WRRGe ME cccccccccccccesscceses 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy..... Cocccecceccccese 
Shop bones, per cwt. ......... cebiaccestas 25 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
imp., wide, per bundle 
imp., medium, per bundle 
domestic, wide, per bundle......... 
Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle 
Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 
Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbis., 
per Th. £. © &. Wow WeaB. .ccccccce eeece 
Flog, extra narrow selected, per Ib 
Hog, middles 
Reef rounds, domestic, per ont, f. o. b. Chi- 
GHD ec dcccractesctcessccecessieseses eves 
Reef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Reef 
Beef 


bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York 

middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.. 
Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago.... 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s..... ecece 
Reef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s.........-> 


SPICES. 


Tepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 
Cloves 


Sing., white 
Sing., black 
Penang, white 


Ginger 


Crude 


Refined 91%4@10% 


February 27, 1915. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
We. 2 PRB ade sriccccccccccccccccsccees Hos 
oe, 2 oa sulnay 
No. 3 skins 
Branded skins 
Ticky skins 
No. 1 B. M. skins ... 
No. 2 B. M. skins ...cccccsee pccccccccecee 
No. 1, 12%-14 .... 
0. ¢ 


No. eo Mig 129G-14. 2. cccccccccccvcccece 
No. 0 Ma, 12%) -14 2c. cccccccccccccvccece 
N 14-18 .cccccccccccccccccccescce 
No. 

No. 

No. . M. eevee 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over.......s+s+++ 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over.......+++++. 
Branded kips .......seeseees 
Heavy branded kips ........- ccccccccccccs 
Ticky kips 

Heavy ticky kips 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


ee eeeeeeeeeese 


Turkeys— 
Western dry-picked fancy young hens and 
toms, boxes 
Western dry-picked fancy young hens and 
toms, barrels 
Western dry-picked, avg. best 
Western dry-picked or scalded poor...... 13 


Chickens— 
Broilers, dry packed, milk-fed. 
Broilers, dry packed, corn-fed 19 
Western, dry-pkd., milk-fed, 4 Ibs., bbls. 
Western, dry-pkd., milk-fed, mixed Benen: 
bbls. 
Western dry-pkd., 
bbls. 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to dos., dry- 
picked 
Western boxes, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dosz., al 
Pleked ..cccccccccccccccccccsccee eeee 
Fowl—bbls.— 
Western, dry-pkd., 4 Ibs. avg @17 
Southern and S. W., dry-pkd., avg. best.1544@16 
Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per 13%@14 
@4.75 


@18 
@16 


—— prime, white, 10 lbs. to doz., per 


Chickens 
Fowls, choice 
Roosters, old 
Ducks 
Turkeys, 
Geese, per 


15% @16 


16 @18 
138 @14% 


Creamery, extras (92 score)..........4-... 30% @31 
Creamery (higher, scoring lots)........... 311%4@32 
Creamery, Firsts 

Process, Extras 

Process, Firsts 


Fresh 
Fresh 


gathered, extra fine 
gathered, extra firsts 
Fresh gathered, firsts 
Fresh gathered, seconds 
Refrigerator, firsts 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS. NEW YORK DBLIVERY. 


Concentrated tankage, Chicago 7 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton....... 20.00 
Bone meal, raw, per ton 

Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago........ 

Dried blood. West, high grade, fine, 
f. o. b. Chicago, prompt 

Dried blood, f. o. b. New York 

Nitrate of soda—s 

Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
New York 

Dried tankage, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 
cent. ammonia, f. 0. b. New York 2.70 and 10c. 

Tankage, 11 and 15 p. «., f. o b 
Chicago, prompt 2.45 and 10c. 

Garbage tankage, f. 0. b. New York @ 7.00 

Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and 15 p. ¢. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, Baltimore .. 

Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 
Lime, c. 1. f. Charleston and New- 

port News 

wet. acidulated. 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton. f. o. b. factory (35¢. per unit 
available phos. acid) nominal@2.70 and 35c. 

Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 
per 100 Ibs., guar., 25% @ 2.90 

Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 
spot, guar., 25%....-sseecees oxene @ 2.90 

6.50 @ 7.70 

8.50 3.75 

8.75 4.00 


8.10 and 10c 


8.15 and 10c. 


So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 
per 2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston.. 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 
f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,400 Ibs. 
The same, dried . 








